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MONUMENT TO GUTIERREZ, THE CUBAN PATRIOT, 


On May 20, 1919, the marble monument renroduced above was unveiled in the Park de la Pastora in 
the city of Santa Clara, in honor of the Cuban patriot, Miguel Gerénimo Gutiérrez, a martyr of the 
revolution of 1848, writer, orator, and poet, as well as vice president of the first legislative assembly 
of free Cuba. The monument is the work of the Italian sculptor, Hugo Luissi. 
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THE SECOND PAN AMERI- 
CAN COMMERCIAL CONFER- 
ENCE me be er ’ 


HE governing board of the Pan American Union, recalling 
the success of the first Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Pan American Union in 
February, 1911, and having in mind the great present inter- 

est in Pan American trade, decided that much good would result to 
all concerned—governments, organizations, firms, and individuals— 
from another informal but comprehensive exchange of views and 
information between the official and unofficial commercial represen- 
tatives, trade experts, business men, and other interested parties of 
both North and South America. Accordingly, it authorized the 
director general to call the Second Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference, which was held in the Pan American Building, in Washington, 
D. C., from June 2 to 6, 1919. 

The ambassador of Mexico, Sefor Ing. Ygnacio Bonillas; the min- 
ister of Venezuela, Sefior Dr. Don Santos A. Dominici; and the 
minister of Ecuador, Seftor Dr. Don Rafael H. Elizalde, were ap- 
pointed a subcommittee of the governing board to have charge of 
the arrangements for the conference, and under their direction and 
advice the director general perfected the details. 

Among those invited to attend and participate were the diplomatic, 
consular, and special commercial and financial representatives and 
experts in the United States of the Latin American Governments; 
representatives of Latin American firms and houses, unofficial Latin 
American experts, and other Latin Americans interested who were 
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DELEGATES TO THE SECOND PAN AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CONFFRENCE. 
In the above group are shown some of the delegates who attended the opening meeting of the Second Pan American C onfere nce on June 2, 1919. 

attended the several meetings. In the picture those seated in the front row bag mr from left to right, [ 

Diaz Irizar, Director International Trademark Bureau, Habana, Cuba; Sr. Toledo Herrarte, Guatemalan Mii td of Foreign Affairs; Sr. Don Diego Manuel Chamorro, 
Minister of Nicaragua; Sr. Don Salvador Sol, Minister of Salvador; M. ta Moravia, Minister of Haiti; Sr. Don Manuel Gondra, Minister of Paraguay; Sr. Rafael H. 
Elizalde, Minister of Ecuador; Sr. Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, Minister of Cuba; Sr. Francisco Tudela y Varela, Ambassador of Peru; Mr. William Phillips, the Assistant 
Secretary of State; Sr. Don Ignacio Calder6n, Minister of Bolivia; Sr. Don Federico M. Quintana, Chargé d’ Affaires of Argentina; Mr. John Barrett, Director General, Pan 
American Union; Sr. Don J. E. Lefevre, Chargé d’ Affaires of Panama; Sr. Don Hugo V. de Pena, Chargé d’Affaires of Uruguay; Sr. Don Francisco Sanchez Latour, Chargé 
d’Affaires of Guatemala; Sr. Don R. Camilo Diaz, Chargé d’ Affaires of Honduras; Sr. Dr. Juan B. Rojo, Counselor of the Mexican Embassy; Rear Admiral Caperton, U. 8. 
Navy; Mr. G. C. Tarler, Secretary iueerieen Embé issy at Rio de Janeiro; Commander C. S. Baker, Aide to Rear Admiral Caperton; Mr. Boaz W. Long, American Minister 
to Salvador; Sr. Don Francisco J: Yanes, Assistant Director, Pan American Union. 


Over 700 accredited delegates 
are: Dr. L Rowe, Assistant Secrete ary of the Treasury; Dr. Mario 
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in the United States; the officials and experts of the different depart- 
ments and bureaus of the United States Government having to do 
with Pan American economic, financial, and commercial relations; 
commercial trade organizations, institutions, business firms and 
houses, and individuals, in the United States, directly interested in 
Pan American trade. 

This conference has marked a new epoch in Pan American com- 
mercial relations, as the director general pointed out in his review 
summarizing the work of the gathering, which was attended by 1,181 
official and unofficial commercial experts and business men, of whom 
about 200 were Latin Americans. Its one great outstanding char- 
acteristic has been the expression of the Pan American or all Ameri- 
can idea and viewpoint, in which the interests of Latin America, 
just as much as those of the United States, have been frankly con- 
sidered and discussed by the most eminent and skilled authorities 
of both Americas. 

The inaugural session on Monday, June 2, was called to order by 
the director general of the Pan American Union and presided over 
by Hon. William C. Phillips, the Assistant Secretary of State, in the 
absence of Hon. Frank L. Polk, Acting Secretary of State and acting 
chairman of the governing board. The other speakers were: The 
Vice President of the United States, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall; the 
ranking ambassador of the governing board, Sefor Beltran Mathieu, 
ambassador of Chile; the ranking minister of the governing board, 
Senor Ignacio Calderén, minister of Bolivia; the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Hon. F. H. Gillett; and the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Hon. Homer L. 
Ferguson. 

In his opening remarks the Assistant Secretary of State said that 
the most powerful means of fostering friendship was foreign trade 
when conducted through mutual sincerity and cooperation. 

Vice President Marshall expressed his view as to what should be 
the true interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine, which version might 
be summarized in the words, ‘America for Pan America.” 

The Chilean ambassador's address was an appeal for Pan American 
mutual confidence, gained through the more intimate acquaintance 
and frequent trade intercourse that is to be achieved through these 
conferences. 

The minister of Bolivia, Sefior Ignacio Calderén, emphasized the 
result of the war in changing the situation of the United States from 
a debtor to a creditor nation, and pointed out the significance of this 
change in the economic and commercial relations among the American 
nations, the war bringing them nearer to each other. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon. F. H. Gillett, 
declared that the United States have not the slightest feeling of envy 
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or hostility to any of the other American Republics, and made an 
appeal for Pan American solidarity and concord. 

Hon. Homer L. Ferguson, president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, outlined the participation of his organization in foster- 
ing trade relations with Central and South America, and pointed out 
the fact that before the United States can deal with Latin America 
it is necessary to have better means of communication. 

In the evening session of Monday, Hon. Louis Brownlow, presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, and Mr. R. N. Harper, president 
of the Washington Chamber of Commerce, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the District of Columbia and the business men of the 
Nation’s capital, respectively. 

After these speeches the actual work of the conference began with 
the general review of the Pan American commercial situation, taking 
up the Latin American countries in their alphabetical order. The 
discussion on Argentina and Bolivia consumed the rest of the session, 
at which the speakers were Sefor Pablo Roth, of the Union Trading 
Co., of Buenos Aires, and Sefior Ingeniero Jacinto Anchorena, of 
Buenos Aires, both of whom gave some very practical suggestions 
as to the promotion of business relations between the United States 
and Argentina. Sefior Julio Zamora, financial agent of Bolivia, was 
prevented by illness from delivering his paper, which was read at 
the morning session of Thursday. 

The Secretary of Commerce, Hon. William C. Redfield, was the 
first speaker of the morning session of Tuesday, followed by Sefior 
Dr. Francisco Tudela y Varela, ambassador of Peru. Secretary 
Redfield, after giving a review of past and present trading conditions 
in the United States, pointed to the spirit of the Department of 
Commerce, saying that the interests of the countries of the Western 
Hemisphere are mutual, all of which are essentially one in any large 
and in any deep view of commerce and industry, and that the pros- 
perity of North, South, and Central America is.inextricably inter- 
woven. 

The Peruvian ambassador, Sefior Francisco Tudela y Varela, then 
took the floor, and in his speech offered suggestions for increasing 
the commercial intercourse between the United States and Latin 
American countries, with special reference to Peru. 

The discussion of countries was then resumed, the remainder of 
the session being devoted to Brazil and Chile, papers being read by 
the following: Senhor Theodore Langgaard de Menezes, commercial 
secretary to the Brazilian embassy; Senhor Sebastiio Sampaio, Bra- 
zilian consul at St. Louis; Sefor Ernesto Montenegro; Sefor Felix 
Mie del Rio, of the Chilean information service; and Sefior Enrique 
Bunster, of Chile. 
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In the afternoon session of Tuesday the discussion on Chile was 
continued, and followed by papers and discussions on Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Guate- 
mala, and Panama, the speakers being Sefior Francisco Escobar, 
consul general of Colombia in New York; Mr. John Meiggs Keith, 
president of the chamber of commerce, San Jose, Costa Rica; Sefior 
Porfirio A. Bonet, commercial attaché to the Cuban legation; Senor 
Gustavo R. de Yeaza, consul general of Ecuador in New York; Senor 
Francisco Sanchez Latour, chargé d’affaires of Guatemala; Mons. 
Charles Moravia, minister of Haiti; Sefor R. Camilo Diaz, chargé 
d’affaires of Honduras; Seftor Juan B. Rojo, counsellor to the Mexi- 
can embassy and chargé d’affaires; Sefor Pedro Gémez Rouhand, 
of Nicaragua and New York; and Senor J. E. Lefevre, chargé 
affaires of Panama. 

At the evening session the minister of Paraguay, Sefor Manuel 
Gondra, opened the discussion on his country, which was followed 
by papers and discussions on Peru, Salvador, Uruguay, and Vene- 
zuela, led by the following speakers, respectively: Sefor Carlos 
Alvarez Calderén, of Peru: Seftor Atilio Peccorini, secretary of the 
legation of Salvador; Sefor José Richling, consul general at large of 
Uruguay; Senor José Santiago Rodriguez, of the special financial 
mission of Venezuela; and Sefor Nicolés Veloz, consul general of 
Venezuela at New Orleans. 

The discussion of special commercial topics was begun at the 
evening session of Wednesday, devoted to the subject of shipping 
and other transportation including aviation. 

Hon. Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board, opened the discussion with an address in which he made the 
important announcement as to new steamship lines to be inaugu- 
rated in November, and which will cover all ports of Latin America. 

The mayor of New Orleans, Hon. Martin Behrman, then took the 
floor, and was followed by Mr. George L. Duval, of Wessel, Duval & 
Co., who delivered a most practical address, in which he called atten- 
tion to the fact that shipping is of course important, but only as a 
means, the main thing being to get the goods to be transported by 
ships. 

The addresses on aviation which followed, by Mr. Augustus Post, 
secretary of the Aero Club of America, Capt. Charles J. Glidden, and 
Capt. M. L. McCullough, United Army Air Service, showed how 
practicable it is and how near we are to seeing aviation render most 
valuable help in the promotion of Pan American trade. Dr. Gros- 
venor M. Jones, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, also delivered a paper on the subject of shipping: 

Trading methods, including merchandising, commission service, 
and direct trade, export, and import combinations, weights and 











Photo by National Photo Company, Washington, D.C. 
HALL IN WHICH THE PRINCIPAL MEETINGS WERE HELD. 
The principal meetings of the Second Pan American Commercial Conference were held in the Hall of the Americas of the Pan American Union building. Draped behind the rostrum 


are the flags of the 21 countries comprised in the Pan American Union, statistical maps of the two continents are shown beside the flags, while on the double columns on both 
sides of the room are hung charts, showing the latest statistics of the foreign commerce of each of the countries. 
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measures, etc., were the subjects discussed during the afternoon 
session of Wednesday, which was opened by Dr. Burwell 5. Cutler, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
other speakers of the afternoon were Sefor Carlos Arellano, of Mexico 
City; Sefior EK. T. Simondetti, of New York; Dr. William Notz, of 
the Federal Trade Commission; Mr. Benjamin Catchings, of New York, 
Dr. George F. Kunz, president of the American Metric Association; 
and Mr. F. A. Halsey, commissioner, American Institute of Weights 
and Measures. 

Hon. Otto Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General, opened 
the discussion of the evening session of Wednesday, the topics being 
parcel post, trade-marks and copyrights, consular and other trade 
regulations. The discussions were led by Mr. Frutos Plaza, of 
Montgomery Ward & Co.; Dr. M. Diaz Irizar, director International 
Trade Mark Bureau, Habana, Cuba; Hon. James K. Newton, United 
States Commissioner of Patents; Sefor Vicente Gonzales, trade ad- 
viser, Mercantile Bank of the Americas, New York; Dr. Frank R. 
Rutter, statistical adviser, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, 

The very important subjects of financing trade, investments and 
loans, including credits and government aid to commerce, were taken 
up at the Thursday morning session, presided over by Dr. Leo 5. 
Rowe, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who, in his opening 
address, made inspiring statements regarding the strengthening of 
the Pan American financial situation. In the course of his address 
Dr. Rowe announced that President Wilson has decided to convene 
the Second Pan American Financial Conference on Monday, January 
12, 1920. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, until recently president of the National 
City Bank of New York, then took the floor, delivering one of the 
most remarkable addresses of the conference, in which he declared 
that Europe is on the verge of industrial collapse—a catastrophe 
from which she can be saved if there should be a group of nations, 
including all the countries of America, which would lend not money, 
but materials, equipment, and food necessary to get the European 
industries started again. 

Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Co., in a 
happy address told of his pleasant business experiences with the 
South American countries, and declared that he and his company 
had so much confidence in the honorable intentions and treatment 
of American capital in Latin America that he was risking his all upon 
the basis of securing the raw supplies of ore and other materials from 
South America. ‘I have never,” said Mr. Schwab, “had other than 
the pleasantest, the most straightforward, and the happiest outcome 
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to all the business I have ever done in South America, and [ am not 
afraid to risk anything that may develop in that line in the future.”’ 

Sefor Don Augusto Villaneuva, of Santiago, president of the Bank 
of Chile, told of the “‘ Experience of Chile in regard to the purpose of 
that country in diminishing or attenuating partially at least, the 
very serious inconveniences pertaining to inconvertible paper cur- 
rency which in Chile had been of such a nature as to substantially 
disturb the normal development of business for many years.” 

Sefior Julio Zamora, financial agent of the Bolivian Government, 
spoke of the need for the reorganization of Pan American business. 
He suggested that the leading men of South America should direct 
their steps toward bringing about a complete reorganization in the 
industrial field through a policy of reasonable protection and a spirit 
of enterprise. He said it was the duty of the United States to look 
forward to the commercial and industrial development of Latin 
America because of the preference for United States capital, the 
elimination of Germany from the field of trade, and the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

Mr. Julius G. Lay, foreign trade adviser, Department of State, and 
Mr. H. H. Merrick, president of the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
also read important papers. 

The afternoon session of Thursday was devoted to the discussion of 
engineering aids to commerce, and was attended by many prominent 
engineers, among them Percival Farquhar, of New York; H. C. Par- 
melee, of New Yerk, who presided; Charles Whiting Baker, consult- 
ing engineer; V. L. Havens, editor International Engineering; Maj. 
George A. Soper, of New York, representing the Sanitary Corps of the 
Surgeon General’s Office, and C. W. Sutton, of New York. 

The session of Thursday evening was expressly set aside in the pro- 
gram for subjects which had been postponed or were not classified, 
the speakers being Mr. Herbert S. Houston, editor of the Spanish 
edition of World’s Work; Sefior Pedro R. Rincones, consul general of 
Venezuela in New York; Capt. H. R. Moody, packing service, United 
States Army; Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman, vice president and statisti- 
cian, Prudential Insurance Co.; Mr. Leon N. Bensabat, of Rio de 
Janeiro, and Mr. Peter H. Goldsmith, American Association for 
International Conciliation. 

The session of Friday morning was devoted to topics related with 
commercial intelligence, including advertising and publicity, and 
newspapers and periodicals. Mr. Frank P. Noyes, president of the 
Associated Press, delivered the opening address, in which he declared 
that the distribution of unbiased news is more powerful than any 
propaganda that can be carried out. 

Mr. John L. Merrill, of New York, president of the All America 


Cables, another speaker at the morning session, declared that ‘‘the 
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manufacturers and merchants are beginning to realize that the 
world’s important commerce belongs in the wires and not in the 
mails.” He said that the All America Cables is “American through 
and through.’ During the week the conference had been in session 
a cable had been installed in the Pan American building, linking up 
directly through New York with the cables to Latin America, cover- 
ing more than 18,000 miles. 

The aid being given to industry by the business press was discussed 
by A. C. Pearson, of New York, president of the Associated Business 
Papers. He declared that the present Webb-Pomerene bill ‘‘which 
promises so much for foreign trade in the United States was made 
possible largely by the cooperation of the business papers.’ He said 
that in order to sueceed, however, they must ‘“‘make a thorough study 
of foreign conditions.” 

Other speakers at the Friday morning session, which was presided 
over by Mr. John Vavasour Noel, of New York, president of the Noel 
News Service, included Senor Alfredo H. Collao, publisher of La 
Prensa of New York, who told of the needs of further publicity in 
regard to Latin American affairs in order to build up Pan American 
trade; Mr. W. W. Davies, representing La Nacién, of Buenos Aires, 
and Mr. Robert S. Barrett, former commercial attaché at Buenos 
Aires. 

At the closing session of the conference Friday afternoon, which 
was devoted to a discussion of educational and social auxiliaries to 
commerce, including vocational training, language study, exchange 
of students and professors, Sefior Francisco J. Yanes, assistant direc- 
tor of the Pan American Union, declared, in his opening address, that 
‘‘the unceasing work of the Pan American Union in encouraging the 
study of English in Latin America and that of Spanish in the United 
States is showing splendid results, the study of Spanish in this country 
having made great strides.” 

In addition to Assistant Director Yanes, other speakers at the 
afternoon session were Dr. Samuel McClintock, Federal agent for 
Foreign Trade Education; Dr. Roy S. McElwee and Dr. W. FE. Dunn, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce; Prof. J. Moreno- 
Lacalle, assistant professor of Spanish, United States Naval Academy ; 
Dr. H. E. Bard, secretary Argentine-American Chamber of Commerce, 
New York; Miss C. E. Mason, Tarrytown on Hudson, N. Y., president 
of the Pan American Round Table; and Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, of 
Washington. 

Dr. Luis F. Corea, former minister of Nicaragua, vice president of 
the K-P Corporation, New York, after brief remarks, introduced a 
resolution of thanks to the governing board of the Pan American 
Union and to Director General Barrett, which was unanimously 
carried. 
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The Hon. Breckenridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State, on 
behalf of the Acting Secretary of State, then addressed a few words 
of farewell to the delegates. 

Finally, Director General Barrett, before adjourning the confer- 
ence sine die, gave a general review of the work accomplished by it 
and summed up its conclusions as follows: 


If the work and results of the conference can be unofficially summarized ,in the 
form of expressing the sentiments of the majority of those in attendance, as judged 
by their addresses and comments, the following conclusions should be cited: 

1. The early establishment of ample freight, mail, and passenger steamship facili- 
ties between the principal ports of the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports of the United 
States and the corresponding ports of Latin America. 

2. Through reciprocity and mutual cooperation in trading methods and regula- 
tions, in business ethics, and in general treatment of commercial relations, including 
export and import combinations and other governmental aids to commerce. 

3. The meeting by the financial and business interests of the United States of the 
legitimate financial needs of Latin American Governments and private undertakings. 

4. Safeguarding of patents, trade-marks, and copyrights of each countryin all the 
other 20 countries through the present international bureau at Habana and the early 
opening of one in Rio de Janeiro 

5. Making the parcel post beneficial alike to the exporters of the United States 
and the consumers of Latin America through the removal of unnecessary restrictions 
and regulations. 

6. Improvement in the administration of consular offices; developing similarity of 
consular invoices and fees; annulling of petty laws and regulations annoying to trade 
and travel; the revising and permanency of tariffs; better conditions of insurance 
and packing. 

7. Extensive railway and highway construction all over Latin America; the renew- 
ing of railways already in existence but suffering from lack of supplies due to war 
conditions; the establishment, as soon as feasible, of fast aviation mail, express, and 
passenger service; and the building immediately of a chain of good hotels in the prin- 
cipal Latin American ports and capitals 

8. Better credit facilities for Latin American buyers by United States exporters; 
the extension of United States banking connections; and more intimate study of actual 
Latin American trade and social conditions by the export, import, and financial 
interests of the United States. 

9. Study of the Spanish and Portuguese languages, Latin American institutions, 
history and geography by the people of the United States, and a corresponding study 
of the United States by the people of Latin America; general vocational training for 
Pan American trade. 

10. The further improvement and extension of news and cable service; the employ- 
ment of the best methods in newspaper and magazine advertising, catalogues, business 
films, and other agencies of commercial publicity and intelligence. 

11. Holding of the Second Pan American Financial Conference at Washington in 
January, 1920, called by invitation of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and attended by the Latin American ministers of finance and their associates. 

12. Important far-reaching announcements affecting Pan American relations, ins 
cluding (a) that of Secretary of Commerce W. C. Redfield, pointing out new method. 
and opportunities for increasing the exchange of products between the United States 
and Latin America; (>) that of Chairman E. N. Hurley, of the United States Shipping 
Board, outlining new passenger, mail, and freight steamship service; (c) that of Assistant 
Secretary L. 8. Rowe, of the Treasury, regarding the Second Pan American Financial 
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Conference in January, 1920; (d) that of President Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., stating his absolute confidence in the business possibilities and integrity 
of the Latin American Republics; (e) that of President Frank A. Vanderlip, of the 
National City Bank of New York, that the American Republics could and should 
avert impending industrial catastrophe in Europe by supplying raw materials neces- 
sary for European industries; (/) those of Latin American ambassadors, ministers, and 
delegates, including Sefior Beltran Mathieu, ambassador of Chile, Sefor Francisco 
Tudela y Varela, ambassador of Peru, Sefior Ignacio Calderon, minister of Bolivia, 
and others, sincerely welcoming closer commercial and financial relations with the 
United States. 

In closing the director general took occasion to express in earnest 
terms his appreciation of the cooperation shown the Pan American 
Union by the officials and staff of the Departments of State and 
Commerce and of the aid rendered by the special assistants for the 
conference, John Vavasour Noel, first assistant and secretary; Prof. 
J. Moreno Lacalle, recording secretary; Henry L. Sweinhart, in 
charge of publicity; Dr. Harry Erwin Bard and Dr. J. Romero, 
assistants. He further emphasized the devotion and loyalty to the 
success of the conference that were shown by the members of the 
regular staff of the Pan American Union and the temporary em- 
ployees engaged for the conference. 

In the evening of Friday, the 6th, a reception was given by the 
governing board in honor of those in attendance at the conference, 
in the Hall of the Americas, and the Aztec Garden of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union. 
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Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D.C. 
DR. PESSOA AT HIS TEMPORARY WASHINGTON HOME 


Seated in the front row, left to right, are: Mr. Jordan Herbert Stabler, Chief of Latin-American Div n, Department of State; His Excellency 
0a, President-elect of Brazil; Capt. Armando Burlamaqui of the Brazilian Navy. Standing, left to right, are: Lieut. C ommander 
Senhor Lauro Miiller, jr., secretary of legation, of Brazil; Senhor Pessoa Queiroz, consul ge neral on staff of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of Brazil; Senhor Eugenio Catta -reta, attaché; Senhor Gustavo Bé irroso, attaché. 
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HE recent visit of Dr. Epitacio Pessoa to the United States 
proved to be a most interesting and pleasing event of inter- 
national importance. The distinguished visitor was accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter and the following prominent 

Brazilians: Senhor Pessoa de Queiroz, secretary to Dr. Pessoa; Capt. 
Armando Burlamaqui, naval aid to Dr. Pessoa; and Senhora Burla- 
maqui; Senhor Lauro Miller, jr., secretary of legation, and Senhora 
Miller; Senhor Mauricio Nabuco, attaché of the Brazilian foreign 
office; Senhor Gustavo Barroso, attaché, and Senhora Barroso; and 
Senhor Eugenio Catta Preta, attaché, and Senhora Catta Preta. 

The party left Lisbon on the French cruiser Jeanne d’ Arc for New 
York, but on June 16 the engine of the war vessel became disabled. 
The accident happened only a few hours after the great United States 
transport, the Jmperator, had passed the cruiser, and in answer to the 
Jeanne d@’ Are’s wireless calls for help the former returned to take off 
the passengers, thereby enabling the president elect of Brazil to 
arrive at New York safely and on schedule time, the cruiser mean- 
while being towed to the Azores by another United States transport. 

The Imperator reached New York Friday, June 20, and the future 
president of Brazil and his party, who were to be the guests of the 
United States Government, were met at the dock by a welcoming 
party composed of Third Assistant Secretary of State, Breckenridge 
Long; Maj. Gen. J. E. Kuhn, United States Army; Rear Admiral 
W. B. Caperton, United States Navy; Hallett Johnson, acting chief 
of Division of Latin American Affairs, Department of State; G. Cor- 
nell Tarler, Secretary of Embassy, Department of State; Director 
General John Barrett, of the Pan American Union; Commander C. $ 
Baker, United States Navy; Maj. F. W. Cramer, United States Navy; 
Lieut. Commander W. Y. Boyd, United States Navy; and various 
other officials, including Senhor A. de Ipanema Moreira, chargé 
d’affaires of Brazil at Washington, and Senhor Sebastian Sampaio, 
Brazilian consul at St. Louis. 

On the evening of his arrival Dr. Pessoa and his party were enter- 
tained at dinner on board the Brazilian warship Sado Paulo, anchored 
in New York harbor, United States officials and high officers of the 
United States Army and Navy being among the invited guests. 
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AFTER THE LUNCHEON, 


One of the most delightful social functions in honor of the President-elect of Brazil was the luncheon given at the Annex of the Pan American Union by Senhor Alberto de Ipanema 
Moreira, the Chargé d’ Affaires of the Brazilian Embassy at Washington. The group picture shows Dr. Pessoa (the gentleman holding a flower in his hand) and Senhora Pessoa 
(in the center of group, in dark dress with white lines), surrounded by their friends Just before leaving the place of entertainment 
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After spending the night at the Hotel Waldorf, the party left on a 
special train the following morning for Washington. 

The reception of the distinguished visitors in the National Capital 
was marked by all the courtesies and honors usually paid to actual 
heads of nations. A salute of 21 guns was fired as the train drew 
into the Union Station, where acting Secretary of State Polk and 
other high officials of governmental departments and the Army and 
Navy were waiting to greet the guests of the Nation. As the party 
emerged from the entrance the famous Marine Band, drawn up in 
full uniform in front of the building, played the Brazilian national 
anthem. Under escort of three troops of cavalry the visitors were 
taken to the handsome private residence assigned to their use while 
in Washington, incidentally passing by the Capitol and the White 
House on the way. Later in the afternoon the acting Secretary of 
State accompanied Dr. Pessoa to the White House, where he was 
most cordially received by Vice President Marshall. 

In the evening the Vice President of the United States gave a 
formal dinner and reception in the beautiful building of the Pan 
American Union in honor of Brazil’s president elect and Senhora Pes- 
soa. Among those invited to meet the guest of the Nation and his 
family, in addition to the members of his own party, were the Sec- 
retary of War and Mrs. Baker; the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. 
Daniels; the Secretary of Labor and Mrs. Wilson; the acting Secre- 
tary of State and Mrs. Polk; Gen. March, Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army; Maj. Gen. Kuhn and Mrs. Kuhn; Rear Admiral Ben- 
son, of the United States Navy; Rear Admiral Caperton, of the 
United States Navy; Col. Ridly, aid to President Wilson; the 
chargé d’affaires of Brazil, Senhor Alberto de Ipanema Moreira; the 
third assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. Breckenridge Long; the 
assistant Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Rowe; the assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and Mrs. Leffingwell; the assistant Secretary 
of Commerce and Mrs. Sweet; Director General John Barrett, of the 
Pan American Union; and other high officials of the Government, 
including prominent members of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In his brief introduction of Dr. Pessoa, Vice President Marshall 
referred to long friendships that had existed among the nations of 
the new world, particularly that between this country and Brazil. 
The Vice President said: 

Among the startling things in the memorabilia of the war was a statement in a letter 
written by Von Bethmann Hollweg, in 1913, in which he said force had never been 
able to hold what force had taken. And the history of the world proves that this is 


true. Babylon, Nineveh, Rome, and Berlin—all have gone down to the dust in 
defeat. 

There is new hope now in the world for friendship and justice. There is a stronger 
power than the force of arms which prevails in the Western Hemisphere. Men are 
learning to deal fairly with their fellow men, and the world is learning a new lesson of 
value of honesty. 
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SENHORA PESSOA. 


rhe charming woman who will soon be the “first lady of the land” in the great Republic of Brazil 
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There has never been a stancher friendship than that which exists between the 
United States and Brazil. Their methods and principles of government have much 
in common, and their ideals of justice are identical. And I am sure that these cordial 
and friendly relations will be still further cemented by the presence here of the future 
president of that great Republic. 


In offering a toast to the President of the United States and to the 
Vice President, Dr. Pessoa sy oke in part as follows: 


When I left Brazil last January as a delegate to the peace conference, without 
imagining that, three months later, I would be chosen by my fellow citizens to 
guide them in their destinies, I already wanted to come to the United States on 
my way home. Your great country has long attracted me. I have for many years 
regretted that diverse circumstances should have kept me from seeing you more 
closely. 

My first words must, therefore, be of thanks for the honor you did me by inviting 
me to visit the United States, whose traditional friendship, political organization and 
prodigious development hold so large a place in the heart and spirit of the Brazilian 
people. 

I spoke of our friendship. It was, Mr. Vice President, unnecessary to doso. Brazil’s 
friendship for your glorious country has been, from the very formation of our national 
ties, a fact concentrated by international history, recognized and heralded in every 
continent. It resulted from moral, intelleetual, and political ties; from identical 
feelings of dignity and independence, which are a characteristic of our two peoples; 
from the same tendencies in the advancement of law and other domains of intelligence; 
from the same idea's of liberty and justice in our home life, and the same elevation 
of mind and disinterest in our international relations. It was fortified by our admira- 
tion for the grand task of your expansion in every branch of human activity; by your 
marvelous powers of conception, organization, and execution; by your energy; by 
your daring genius: by the physical and moral formation of your race, so flexible, so 
vigorous, so rich in noble aspirations, so full of philosophy and practical sense. 

It was illuminated by the irradiation of your schools and your universities; of your 
admirable Constitution, which we took as the foundation of our political system, and 
which glorifies, if I may use Lincoln’s word, ‘‘A government of the people, for the 
people, by the people, responsible to the people;” in short, of your powerful democ- 
racy, enlightened and disciplined, which, from Washington, ‘the first in war, the first 
jn peace and the first in the hearts of his countrymen,”’ to Wilson, the incomparable 
apostle of the league of nations, has always aimed toward good, for right and liberty. 
It increased, finally, with the confidence you were able to inspire in the Brazilian 
people, in the solidarity you always showed them for the defense of their rights and 
legitimate interests, in every phase of their history. 

Even now, Mr. Vice President, at the peace conference, that support, constant, op- 
portune, firm, and loyal, made itself felt, and I am glad to proclaim it on this occasion, 
and to affirm that my country is fully aware of its extension, which will remain vivid 
in her memory. Iam glad to express here publicly my thanks for the many proofs of 
sympathy and solidarity which I received in Paris from President Wilson, the chief, 
full of authority and foresight, to whom, in good fortune, you intrusted your destinies 
at the moment of the tremendous convulsion which has just shaken the world; the great 
statesman whose indefectible attachment to his principles saved the conquests of right 
and civilization, and prepared for mankind a future of honor, of peace, of activity, and 
of wealth. 

Having in mind the close relations which have always existed between our two coun- 
tries, it is not surprising that the entrance of the United States in the great European 
conflict should have had a decisive influence on Brazil’s procedure. To the precious 


title of friend, uniting our destinies, and claiming our share of effort and sacrifice, we 
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AT THE PAN AMERICAN ANNEX. 


In the group in the center of the picture are, reading from left to right: Senhora Pessoa, Dr. Pessoa, Director General John Barrett, Mrs. Polk, and Acting Secretary of State Polk. 
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added that of ally—allied to that nation which has just furnished to history the most 
brilliant examples of ability and force. 

Now that the monstrous scourge has disappeared from the face of the civilized world, 
and that nations, impelled by accumulated energy in the making up of lost time, are to 
resume their old life of peace and toil, Brazil will rejoice in continuing to develop more 
and more the relations of every kind which bind her to the United States, and to strive 
for this end will be one of the fondest endeavors of my Government. 

I have the honor to raise my glass to the personal welfare of the President of the 
United States, to your own, Mr. Vice President, and to the grandeur, prosperity, and 
glory of the United States of America. 

On Sunday, June 22, the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels 
gave a luncheon on board the presidential yacht, the Mayflower, in 
honor of the President elect of Brazil and Senhora Pessoa. Among 
the guests asked to meet them were the Vice President of the United 
States and Mrs. Marshall; the Secretary of the Treasury and Mrs. 
Glass; the Secretary of War and Mrs. Baker; the Attorney General 
and Mrs. Palmer; the Postmaster General and Mrs. Burleson; the 
Secretary of the Interior and Mrs. Lane; the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Mrs. Houston; the Secretary of Commerce and Mrs. Redfield; 
the Secretary of Labor and Mrs. Wilson; the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and Mrs. Gillett; the chargé d’affaires of Brazil, 
Senhor Alberto de Ipanema Moreira; leading members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives; the highest officers of 
the Army and Navy; and many of the officials of the governmental 
departments. 

The entire party made the trip to Mount Vernon, the home of 
George Washington, in the yacht. There, upon arriving at the tomb 
of the great patriot, Senhorita Pessoa, daughter of the president elect, 
placed thereon a wreath of laurel and flowers. In his brief remarks 
in reply to the welcome extended by the governor of Virginia, Dr. 
Pessda said: 

I can not but be greatly moved on nearing this monument. As a general, Wash- 
ington founded, and as a statesman consolidated, the most beautiful democratic 
structure of the world. The spirit of his achievement illuminated the blessed haloes, 
the aspirations of all the peoples of America, Washington is not only the ‘first in 
the hearts of his countrymen,”’ he is also the first in the hearts of all those who love 
liberty and democracy. 

Returning to Washington from Mount Vernon, the distinguished 
visitors were taken to various points of interest in the city and were 
then permitted a needed rest in the evening preparatory for the 
remainder of their brief stay. 

Monday at noon the Brazilian chargé d’affaires, Senhor Alberto de 
Ipanema Moreira, gave an elaborate luncheon in honor of Dr. Pessoa 
and his party. It was served in the annex of the Pan American 
Union, immediately to the rear of the artistic Aztec garden which is 
the chief feature of the grounds of this unique international structure. 
The invited guests in addition to the special guests of the occasion 
were high officials of the Department of State; of the Army and Navy; 
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rHE PAN AMERICAN ANNEX. 


A partial view of the Pan American Annex, showing the replica of the famous ‘‘Sad Indian” at the head of the artificial lake which forms one of the artistic features of the grounds 
of the Pan American Union, and directly behind the figure the two panels of the jade fence which were set in place in honor of Dr. Pessoa’s visit 
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the members of the staff of the Brazilian embassy; the Director Gen- 
eral of the Pan American Union; and other prominent officials. 
Upon the conclusion of the luncheon the president elect was escorted 
to the Capitol, where both the Senate and House of Representatives 
took a recess and gave a hearty welcome to the future head of the 
great Republic of Brazil. 

At 6.30 p. m. Dr. Pessoa had returned to his temporary home and 
there formally received all the members of the Latin American dip- 
lomatic corps who were in Washington at the time. In the evening 
he and his party were the guests of honor at a large dinner tendered 
them by Secretary of the Treasury Carter Glass, upon which occasion 
Dr. Pessoa delivered another of his tactful and impressive addresses. 

On Tuesday the visitors were the guests of honor at a luncheon 
given by Secretary of Commerce Redfield at one of the leading hotels 
of the city. In the evening acting Secretary of State Polk and Mrs. 
Polk gave a dinner in honor of Dr. Pessoa and Senhora Pessoa; 
Senhorita Pessoa, Senhor Pessoa de Quieroz, and Senhor and Senhora 
Burlamaqui, of the party of the president elect, being among the 
other guests. This was one of the most elaborate functions given 
in honor of the visitors, among the distinguished guests invited 
being the Secretary of the Navy and Mrs. Daniels; the Secretary 
of Commerce and Mrs. Redfield; the Secretary of the Interior and 
Mrs. Lane; the United States Ambassador to Mexico and Mrs. 
Fletcher; the Speaker of the House of Representatives and Mrs. 
Gillett; the chargé d’affaires of Brazil; officials of the United States 
Department of State; members of the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives; and others. In the meantime other 
members of the Brazilian party were entertained at dinner by 
the Third Assistant Secretary of State and Mrs. Breckenridge Long, 
other* high officials of the Army and Navy and prominent social 
leaders being among the guests invited to meet them. After the 
dinners both parties attended the brilliant reception and ball in the 
Pan American Union, which closed the series of entertainments for 
the Nation’s guests in the capital. 

On the morning of the 25th Dr. Pessoa and his party, accompanied 
by Assistant Secretary of State Long and other officials of the Depart- 
ment of State and of the Pan American Union, left Washington for 
New York. There they were entertained at an elaborate dinner by 
Mayor Hylan and at luncheon by the Pan American Society of the 
United States. On Friday the party proceeded to Niagara Falls, Dr. 
Pessoa and several of the party proceeding to Ottawa, where they 
were the guests of the governor general for a day. The entire party 
then returned to New York, thence to Boston, to be the guests of the 
city for a brief stay, returning to New York to embark on the United 
States dreadnaught, the Jdaho, which is to take them to Rio de 
Janeiro. 














OURO PRETO, FORMER CAPITAL OF MINAS GERAES, 


The city of Ouro Preto is one of the most interesting of Brazil. It still retains the aspect of the old towns of northern Portugal, and its name is linked with many of the 
historical events of the early days of the Brazilian nation. 











LITTLE north of the Temperate Zone, covering a large area 
crossed by the Sao Francisco River, and without any 
seacorst, lies the populous Brazilian State of Minas Geraes, 
a State of unlimited natural wealth, whose mines filled the 

Portuguese Treasury in colonial times with gold and precious stones. 
This former wilderness is to-day a progressive State, affording its 
inhabitants a quiet and peaceful life in the development of its great 
mineral wealth and its agricultural possibilities. 

The State of Minas may be called the roof of that wonderful 
“Land of Vera Cruz,”’ now known as the Republic of Brazil, for it is 
a vast plateau where may be found the sources of many streams and 
rivers that find their way to the sea. The orography of this section 
is most interesting, and the diversity of scenery lends a special charm 
to the entire region. 

Until 1720 the territory of the State formed a part of what was once 
known as the Captaincy of Sio Vicente, later becoming the Captaincy 
of Sao Paulo, with its capital of the same name. The valuable mines 
discovered in this region by the “ bandeirantes”’ of Sio Paulo involved 
the original pioneers in bloody battles with these bold intruders, who 
came there to exploit the metals and precious stones that had already 
been discovered by the early settlers; but this internal warfare soon 
ceased and the former Captaincy of Sio Paulo was divided into 
several separate political units. 


BELLO HORIZONTE. 


The trip from Rio de Janeiro to Bello Horizonte is most enjoyable. 
At first the train traverses a level section of the country, but soon the 
scenery changes and the railway clings to mountain sides as it 
gradually ascends to the higher level, affording delightful views of the 
most varied character. 

Bello Horizonte, the capital of the State of Minas, is a model city 
which may be said to have been built to order. In its building the 
mineiro (as they call the citizens of the State of Minas), throwing 
off his old-fashioned calm and ease, outdid even the North American 
in enterprise and “hustle.’”’” The democratic government of Minas 
left its cradle, covered with traditions and coats of arms, and settled 
down quietly in its ‘‘made-to-order” city, where the population 
could expand under the most favorable auspices. Ouro Preto, the 


1 By J. de Siqueria Coutinho, of Pan American Union staff, 




















SCENERY IN THE GOLD BELT OF BRAZIL, MINAS GERAES. 








DIAMOND SECTIONS OF MINAS GERAES. 


The State of Minas Geraes is very rich in minerals, and a great amount of precious stones and metals were sent 
from it during ¢»lonial days to the Portuguese crown. in this picture is shown one of the rivers Where many ‘ 
diamonds were found i 
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old capital, wes left as the guardian of its cherished traditions, and 
in the course of time may become the “Holy City” of Brazil, for 
many great national events occurred within its confines. It wes 
there that the first real revolution wes planned, the first blow for 
political freedom struck, resulting in the capture and execution of 
the famovs hero, Silva Xavier, better known as ‘ Tiradentes.”’ 

The city of Bello Horizonte is ideally located, at an altitude of 
nearly 3,000 feet, with a pure, clear atmosphere end delightful 
climate. The Government buildings cluster about the Praca da 
Liberdade, a splendid square. The streets are wide and well kept, 
the gardens and parks exquisite in their tropical beauty. Among 
the finest of the streets may he noted Afforso Penna Avenve and the 
avenues named in honor of Jodo Pinheiro and Pedro’ Alvares Cabral. 
The various educational institutions are hovsed in excellent buildings 
and are equipped with modern appliances. Fublic utilities are all 
under municipal ownership and control, and the services are excellent 
and moderate in cost. Among the places of amvsement the municipal 
theater is an attractive structure. Hospitals and other charitable 
institutions are also well hovsed and well equipped. 

The State has unlimited resources both in minerals and in agricul- 
ture. During the colonial period its mines are said to have yielded 
nearly 500 tons of gold, and it is estimated that about 200 tons have 
been mined since the establ’shment of Brazilian independence. 
The agricultural products of the State, es well as its dairy products, 
are imy ortant and form the chief food supply of the national capital 
Rio de Janciro. 

During the recent European war the State of Minas was thrown 
largely on its own resources in the way of industrial products, and as 
a result quite a number of different kinds of factories were established, 
forecasting a promising industrial future. 

Since even early colonial times Minas has played an important 
réle in the intellectual and artistic life of Brazil, incidentally the 
first school of Brazilian poetry having its origin in that State, and 
some of the country’s most prominent leaders in public life having 
been born there. 

SAO PAULO. 


Proceeding from the State of Minas Geraes by rail to Sao Paulo, the 
train winds its way along the Parahyba River, the Mantequeira 
Mountains being in plain view. As the city of Sao Paulo is neared 
the country changes into a flat plain, in the midst of which is located 
the metropolis of southern Brazil, the third city in point of population 
in South America, and one of the greatest centers of civilization of 
the Latin race. 

The city covers a large area and its appearance is modern and 
imposing. The atmosphere is not as light as that of Bello Horizonte, 




















THE PINES OF PARANA STATE, 
In the south of Brazil the araucaria braziliensis takes the place of the palm in the north. To-day these 


forests are under exploitation, and it is possible that with modern shipping facilities the Brazilian pine 
may be exported to Europe for reconstruction work. 














SETTLERS’ HOUSES IN PARANA STATE. 


Most of the European immigrants build their own homes upon reaching the interior. The one seen in 
the picture is a typical house of southern Brazil. 




















LAW SCHOOL, BELLO HORIZONTE. 














DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY, 


BELLO HORIZONTE, 
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and one feels instantly that he is in a place where manners are more 
formal, although life seems agreeable. 

In reality the people are very busy and life intense. The center of 
the city is a veritable human ant hill, where every one moves quickly, 
but with care and in order. The streets of the city are kept excep- 
tionally clean. Every visitor to Sao Paulo is impressed with the 
orderliness of even the busiest quarters. The city is built on undulat- 
ing ground and from various points of elevation charming panoramic 
views are to be had. 

The “ Paulista,” the intellectual heir of the “ bandeirante,” with his 
spirit of enterprise and capacity for work, has been able to accumulate 
in his capital the very best of everything found in other countries. 

The first feature to impress the new arrival in Sao Paulo is the 
splendid new railway station known as “Luz.’’ Then as he crosses 
the bridge which connects two of the small plateaus of the city he 
will be struck with the beautyzof the view of the valley below, while 
on his left rises the majestic building of the Municipal Theater, one 
of the handsomest structures of its kind in the world. Proceeding to 
the business section by the Rua 15 de Novembro, he will see the Gov- 
ernment Palace and various fine buildings which house the different 
Government departments. Facing another plaza is, under erection, 
one of the most beautiful cathedrals of South America, the Cathedral 
of St. Paul. Not far from the plaza is another handsome square where 
is located the famous College of Law of Sio Paulo, occupying what 
was formerly a convent. In front of the college is the statue of José 
Bonifacio, the great jurist. On the left sideof the square is the com- 
mercial school Alvares Penteado, an excellent institution of its kind. 
Going through Rua de Sao Bento and turning to the left, one is soon 
on Rua Libero Badaré, on which are located two of the handsomest 
structures of the city, one being the City Hall, from the terrace of 
which may be seen the great Theatro Municipal, alluded to above. 

In front of the railway station (the “ Estagao da Luz’’) is one of the 
prettiest parks of the city, the Jardim da Luz. Near by is the School 
of Arts and Crafts, and the Fine Arts Gallery, containing a fine col- 
lection of paintings. In the former institution Dr. Ricardo Severo 
has accomplished great things in the way of training the younger 
generation in the decorative arts. 

Not far away is the Polytechnic School, one of the best engineering 
schools in the country. In another part of the city, fronting the 
Praga da Republica, is the Normal School; while in every section 
are to be found excellent secondary schools and handsome structures 
erected for the primary institutions. The Avenida Paulista is the 
fashionable residence street, with its famous “Trianon” and palatial 
homes, being considered one of the handsomest thoroughfares in 
South America. 




















THE EXECUTIVE MANSION, BELLO HORIZONTE, 














DEPARTMENT OF THE INTEKIOR, BELLO HORIZONTE. 
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PLAN OF THE NEW BUILDING OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PARANA, CURITIBA. 
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In the outskirts of the city are two notable institutions—viz, the 
Monumento de Ipyranga and the Butantan Institute. The former is 
an imposing building erected on the spot where Prince Dom Pedro 
proclaimed the independence of Brazil. In the building are kept 
many historical relics and also a very fine collection of natural history 
specimens. The Butantan Institute, the only scientific institution of 
its kind in the world, possesses a collection of snakes which it uses in 
experimenting with snake poisoning. The director, Dr. Vietal Brazil, 
is the greatest‘living authority on the subject. This institute ranks 
in importance with the Instituto Oswaldo Cruz at Manguinhos, Rio de 
Janeiro, where also modern principles of medical science are applied. 

Sao Paulo has a number of well-kept parks, and the private grounds 
of wealthy residents are a delight. The city has grown rapidly from 
a population of 240,000 20 years ago to 340,000 in 1900, and over 
500,000 to-day. At the same time it has become a center of culture, 
in which arts, science, and letters are held in high esteem. Several 
carefully edited papers and magazines are published in Sao Paulo, 
“OQ Estado de Sio Paulo” having the largest circulation of any news- 
paper in Brazil. 

Sao Paulo has not so many natural beauties as some other Brazilian 
cities, but its citizens have succeeded in embellishing it to a creditable 
extent, and it may well pride itself upon the character of the scientists 
and statesmen it has produced. The College of Law of Sao Paulo is 
the alma mater of many of the leading men of the country. 

Agriculture is taught and carried on scientifically, coffee cultiva- 
tion represerting the greatest wealth of Brazil. Manufacturing is 
developing rapidly, the output having increased 400 per cent since 
the opeping of the war. Exhibitions held at the Palace of Industry 
of Sio Paulo demonstrate the progress accomplished in the State in 
recent years. 

Sio Paulo played a leading réle in the historical evolution of 
Brazil. At the time it formed a part of the Captaincy of Sao Vicente, 
granted by Dom Joao III to Martim Affonso de Souza. It had a 
coast line of 100 leagues, but its area was enlarged through expedi- 
tions conducted by the adventurers, so that at the opening of the 
eighteenth century it comprised nearly one-half of all Brazil. In 
those times the territory, which to-day forms the States of Minas 
Geraes, Goyaz, Matto Grosso, Parané, Santa Catharina, and Rio 
Grande do Sul, were included within its boundaries. In 1720 the 
creation of the Province of Matto Grosso took some of its land from 
Sao Paulo; afterwards Matto Grosso and Goyaz were organized under 
separate governments, and in 1853 the Province of Parana was 
formed, leaving Sao Paulo an area only one-fifteenth as great as that 
of the former Captaincy of Sado Vicente at its period of greatest area. 

The city of Sao Paulo is said to have been founded on January 25, 
1554, the anniversary of the conversion of St. Paul, on which day 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF CURITIBA. . 


The city of Curitiba is the capital of the State of Parani, the State of matte and araucaria. The city is very pleasant and healthful 
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GENERAL CARNEIRO STREET, SAO PAULO. 
In the heart of the city one may enjoy a wide view of the surrounding country by 


Rua General Carneiro crosses Rua Fifteenth of November near the Government buildings. 
pausing a few moments at the corner of the busy intersection of Fifteenth of November and General Carneiro Streets. 
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THE MUNICIPAL THEATER, SAO PAULO. 


The Municipal Theater of Sio Paul» is one of the most beautiful playhouses in the world. 
their South American tours. 


Its interior is richly decorated. The greatest stars always sing in this opera house on 
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the Jesuits established their humble quarters at Piratininga. The 
college founded in Sao Vicente was subsequently removed to the 
village which grew up here. Later settlers from Santo André came, 
but the community was finally disbanded. In 1681 the Marquis of 
Cascaes, the grantee of the captaincy, transferred the seat of govern- 
ment to Sao Paulo, and in 1711 the name was officially changed to 
Sao Paulo. Since then the city has grown steadily in wealth and 
influence, favored by its geographical situation and temperate climate. 
Sao Paulo holds a commanding position intellectually and commer- 
cially among Brazilian cities, and politically is the center of the south. 
In 1640 the war ery of independence rang out in Sio Paulo for the 
first time on the Western Hemisphere, and the declaration of Bra- 
zilian independence was proclaimed in Sao Paulo by the Prince Regent 
Dom Pedro, on the Y piranga hill. 


CURITIBA, 


Leaving Sio Paulo we penetrated southward into the region in 
which the ‘‘bandeirantes”’ hunted for gold, traveling for hours through 
the forest before reaching the State of Parana. Curitiba, the capital, 
a city of 65,000 inhabitants, lacks the formality of a large city and 
has in turn the interesting and pleasing appearance of a new town 
in an agricultural section. The air here is clear and balmy, the streets 
wide and scrupulously clean, and the people kindly and simple. As 
a commercial center it is the greatest entrepot of mate (Paraguayan 
tea). Attention has been devoted to industries, and to-day the entire 
State is of importance industrially. 

Curitiba offers all modern conveniences and comforts to travelers 
in its hotels, electric light, street-car, and telephone systems. This 
city, which but a few decades ago was a small town, because of the 
opening of the Paranagua Railroad and the increase of mate exporta- 
tion has increased rapidly in population. The climate is an added 
attraction, as proved by a mortality rate of only 14 per thousand. 
It has a number of handsome buildings, mostly to house State gov- 
ernment offices and the schools. Parks and plazas are attractive. 

Education is carefully supervised by the Government, and several 
departments of the University of Parandé, recently founded, are 
already in successful operation. 

The cities cited in the above brief sketch are the three most 
prominent in the interior of Brazil. In the southern part of the 
Republic methods of communication are swifter and more satisfac- 
tory. A good railway system traverses the country and encourages 
settling on the table-lands of the interior, whereas in the north the 
rivers are the most satisfactory highways. In the south life is more 
varied and the population more stable. 

The interior of Brazil possesses also its glorious traditions. It was 
there that the heroic pioneers inspired bands of adventurers who 
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THE YPIRANGA MUSEUM, SAO PAULO. 


The Ypiranga Museum stands on a commanding site, its entrance stairway on the precise spot where Prince Dom Pedro stood when he proclaimeti the independence of Brazil on 
September 7, 1822. This building houses a very fine collection of historical relics and a fine museum of natural history. 
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traversed the country as far as the Parana River and the Andes on 
the west and the Amazon plateau on the north, in search of gold, 
diamonds, mines, and slave labor, not realizing that the most valu- 
able heritage they would bequeath as a result of their expiorations 
was the territory itself. No nation in the world can boast prouder 
forbears than Brazil, whose energetic, gallant, daring pioneers founded 
one of the largest countries in area on the face of the globe. 

The Brazil of to-day forms a compact nation of uniformly firm 
character, and deep-rooted common traditions, capable of assimi- 
lating the different ethnic groups, however divergent in character, 
that may enter. 

In a moment of discouragement the Brazilian need but open at 
random the history of his country, and find on any page the elixir 
which will arm him with strength to overcome any passing cireum- 
stance. 


LATIN AMERICAN TARIFFS 


Part I. 


ROSPECTIVE exporters find much difficulty in the beginning 

to adjust themselves to the exigencies of the foreign tariff. 

This is especially true of exporters in the United States. 

“very American is more or less saturated with tariff argu- 

ment, for tariff polemics have entered more largely into party 
platforms and political discussions here than elsewhere, but it is 
always the tariff from one point of view—protection or nonprotec- 
tion. Having all his life considered the tariff as a shield to domestic 
industry, or, if he takes the contrary view, as a mischievous hindrance 
to trade and burdensome to the consumer, he easily falls into the 
error of believing that the economic operation of all foreign tariffs is 
the same as that of the United States. It would be if the conditions 
were always the same, but they are not. It is possible to find simi- 
larities with the United States in such countries as England, France, 
Germany, and perhaps two or three otber European countries; 
but these similarities are not numerous, not even in France and 
Germany, where the protective idea has been embodied very largely 
in tariff legislation. If one were about to enter the field of exporting 
to France or Germany he would, if his goods were of a kind that these 
countries manufacture, have to consider the rate of the French or 
German tariff as a handicap which he must overcome in order to 
compete with the domestic manufacturer. He would be confronted 
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with the condition in reverse of that with which he is familiar at 
home—viz, the tariff rate operating to protect domestic industry. 
But if his goods are of a kind not manufactured in France or Ger- 
many, and needed and demanded by Frenchmen and Germans, 
then the tariff rate, although it might still be a handicap, would be 
one of a very different kind. A rate of 50 cents a pair on shoes 
might exclude all foreign shoes from the French market when France 
manufactures shoes sufficient for its own people, and 50 cents might 
cover or more than cover all the foreign shoe manufacturer's profit: 
in which case he could not compete. But if France manufactured 
no shoes, and Frenchmen wanted shoes and were able to pay for 
them, then 50 cents additional on the price would not exclude all 
foreign shoes, and perhaps no considerable number of them. The 
handicap in one case might amount to total exclusion; in the other 
case, it is at the most only restrictive of volume. 

This last, in general, is the status of Latin American tariffs. The 
rates may be high or they may be low, but they scarcely ever contain 
any element of protection. Latin America imports nearly all the 
manufactures it consumes. Even the manufactures it produces are, 
generally speaking, only partly manufactured in Latin America. 

The rate of the Latin American tariff is ordinarily of little conse- 
quence to the exporter from the United States. Granting that a 
very high rate restricts the volume of trade, it is a restriction that 
falls on all competitors alike, for all pay the same rate. The condi- 
tion would be the same in the United States if there were a duty on 
coffee, say, of 10 cents a pound. Less coffee, perhaps, would be 
used, and the coffee-producing countries of the world would suffer to 
the extent of the falling off in consumption; but the individual 
coffee exporters of Brazil, Venezuela, and Java all would be alike 
affected by the curtailment of consumption. A high tariff rate in 
its demonstrable effects, when the element of protection does not 
enter, is the same as restriction from any other cause producing 
high prices. Again and again in the United States coffee to the 
consumer has advanced 10 cents or fallen 10 cents a pound and 
there has been but little corresponding decrease or: increase in 
importation. So in Latin America increases and decreases in tariff 
rates do not always react to decrease or increase imports to any 
large degree. In these countries as in other nonmanufacturing 
sections of the world the chief influence affecting volume of 
imports is the internal economic condition; when this condition is 
good imports increase, and when it is bad they decrease. 

Another difficulty the prospective exporter has with Latin 
American tariffs is to understand just what the tariff means. He 
is accustomed to the ad valorem form of tariff, such as that of the 
United States for the most part is, wherein an article is dutiable at 
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a given percentage of its value. Nothing appears more simple 
than, for example, the United States rate on cotton gloves of 35 
per cent ad valorem, while the Colombian rate of 2.50 pesos per 
kilogram, even when one is familiar with the comparative relations 
of pesos and dollars, kilograms and pounds, is a bit puzzling if one’s 
mind is saturated with the idea that a tariff rate in its economic 
aspect is necessarily protective. Thirty-five per cent ad valorem is 
35 per cent protection, but what protection is 2.50 pesos per kilo 
($1.10 per pound)? But tariffs have other economic aspects than 
that of protection to domestic industry. The exporter, the man 
who is seeking to break through the tariff wall, finds that most 
often it is some other aspect than protection that faces him. In 
Latin America it is nearly always so. Ease and certainty of appli- 
cation is something that all exporters desire. Latin American 
tariffs are ordinarily understandable without technical knowledge, 
which can not be said of any ad valorem tariff. 

Most Americans, as has been said, understand the United States 
tariff in its protective aspect. They know what foreign goods are 
excluded or restricted from the market on account of the tariff rate; 
but very few Americans know anything about how the tariff rate is 
enforced, how goods are entered and cleared at the customhouse, 
what difficulties importers on one side and customs officials on the 
other side encounter. The Colombian rate of $1.10 a pound on cot- 
ton gloves is understandable and calculable by anyone; but not so 
the United States 35 per cent ad valorem rate on gloves unless 
one is given the values. There is the pinch. The law says ‘the 
actual market value or wholesale price of such merchandise at the 
time of exportation to the United States in the principal markets of 
the country from which the same has been imported.” At a glance 
one cin see difficulties of determining the value of English or French 
cotton gloves in the principal markets of England or France, and the 
great fund of technical and market information needed by the ap- 
praiser. The exporter of gloves knows that to-day and as long as 
the law remains unchanged his goods pay $1.10 a pound duty in 
Colombia; but the duty on gloves imported into the United States 
may change from day to day in response to the foreign market as 
interpreted by an appraiser several thousand miles away. It is 
difficult to clear goods through a United States customhouse and 
avoid additionals, fines, and forfeitures. 

If it be necessary, although, as said above, it is seldom so, to know 
the amount of duty payable on a given shipment of goods to a Latin 
American country, that amount can ordinarily be ascertained; 
but no exporter can ever be certain as to the amount of duty payable 
in the United States on goods falling in an ad valorem schedule. 
Under both Latin-American and the United States tariffs it is some- 
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times difficult in the highest degree to classify goods; that is, to 
determine to what particular paragraph or clause of the law given 
articles should be assigned. But difficulties arising from this cause, 
inherent in all tariffs, are much less under the Latin-American 
than under the United States law, because the former are less detailed 
and less specified than is the latter. The more minute the classifica- 
tion the more difficult and the greater the technical skill required in 
appraising. Latin-American tariff laws vary inform. No two of the 
20 countries have the same schedules or classifications, nor are the 
bases for appraising the duties the same, vet they all (except Panama 
and a few specified articles in a few other countries) are reduceable 
to the same general type of specific tariffs. This is true even where 
the tariff is apparently ad valorem. 

Under the Argentine tariff law ‘“‘ watches of gold, silver, gold filled, 
and of common metals” pay a duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. A law 
so phrased in the United States would be interpreted to mean that 
any watch of the kind described would pay a duty of 5 per cent on 
the wholesale value of the watch in the principal market of the 
country from which imported at the time of importation. But in 
Argentina the value of the watch at the place of production is not 
taken into account, nor is its sale value in Argentina. Its ‘‘value”’ 
for tariff purposes,—i. e., the base upon which the 5 per cent is cal- 
culated—is an arbitrary and fictitious appraisement by classes which 
takes into account not the cost of production or sale value, but char- 
acteristics of shape, size, ornamentation, or the like. In the appraise- 
ment schedules (tarifa de avaltios) watches are in four classes, gold, 
silver, gold filled, and those of common metals. This classification 
follows the tariff law above (ley de tarifa). Four kinds of gold, two 
of silver, and one each of plated and of common metals are scheduled ; 
in all, eight varieties, each of which is given a fixed value varying 
from 2 pesos to 80 pesos. Every watch which comes within the 
provisions of the tariff law—and this is interpreted to mean every 
kind of timepiece which can properly be called a watch (reloj de 
bolsillo)—must be classified in one of the eight varieties, which are: 


Gold watches: 


Pesos. 

Men’s single or double case, chronometer or like movement............----- 80 

ce nO SE a a Te eee a, ee eT eee 30 

EN eee oi Ss eee nuh ore ces eh wee ESEE eS Pena SE® 15 

The same, ornamented with diamonds or pearls.............---------------- 26 
Silver watches: 

ee ee ee eee 1 

Of fine silver or chronometer or like movement...............-.---------- 12 

IE re Ue ete ea ee i cries Jekip acumen ssiew sa same 5 

ee onc upset SAME OR URGE SANE CRA TREKS CaS ET TCs hee eeee 2 


Every solid gold case watch, men’s size, pays a duty of 5 per cent on 
30 pesos or 80 pesos—i. e., 1.50 pesos or 4 pesos ($1.45 or $3.87, with 
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some additionals)—according to whether it be a chronometer move- 
ment or not. Solid gold watches, women’s size, pay duties of 0.75 
peso or 1.25 pesos ($0.724 or $1.21), according to whether or not they 
are ornamented with diamonds or pearls; the movement is not taken 
into consideration. Any of the above watches, men’s or women’s 
sizes, in a gold-filled case (plaqué 6 enchapados en oro) would pay a 
duty of a little less than 10 cents. 

A few articles under the Argentine tariff law have no fixed appraise- 
ment, but are appraised according to invoice, if the same appears to 
be the true cost, otherwise at an appraisement believed to represent 
the real value in Argentina. With these few exceptions the Argen- 
tine tariff is entirely specific, made so by operation of the rigid 
appraisement schedule as shown with watches above. The tariffs 
of Paraguay, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia, and Brazil are more or less 
similar in general form, although not similar in detail to the Argen- 
tine tariff. There is no substantial difference between the group 
above and the tariffs of the remaining thirteen countries (omitting 
Panama) since all the nineteen are constructed in accordance with 
the same general principal of specific appraisement. 

There has been much criticism, especially since the beginning of 
the war, of Latin American tariff laws and the methods of applying 
the laws. Very little of the criticism is justified or even intelligent. 
It follows one of two lines of thought: First, that the laws themselves 
are unfair to exporters (i. e., the foreign manufacturer) or are con- 
structed so as to give preferences to certain kinds of 


goods as against 
other kinds, or contain schedules and classifications 


at variance with 
industrial and trade usages of all the world, and that these schedules 
are often absurd (the Argentine watch schedule is a favorite with 
those who believe in the absurdity notion). Second, that the ad- 
ministration of the laws is capricious, unfair, not uniform, even 
corrupt, and that fines and forfeitures are imposed for insignificant 
lapses. 

It is safe to say that not one criticism or complaint in twenty has 
come from anyone with a prior understanding of the operation of 
any tariff law outside the ones criticised—the United States tariff 
law, for example—or who has any appreciation of how any tariff law 
does and must affect the foreign shipper. To the exporter all tariff 
laws, except those of his own country, are restrictive, bothersome, 
apparently capriciously administered, illogical, and even absurd. 
He knows nothing about how the laws of his own country are admin- 
istered and nothing about how these laws in the economic sense 
touch the foreigner, although he may have a very true appreciation 
of how his own laws affect the industry of his own country. His 
only real knowledge of the operation of tariff laws is when he first 
meets them as an exporter. 
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If he happens, first, to send his goods to Argentina or Cuba he 
finds much to criticise; he would find just as much if his first venture 
was to Spain or Italy, and if he were a Spaniard or an Italian would 
find more if his first venture was to the United States. One must 
understand that all tariff laws are in restraint of trade, necessarily so 
even when not so intended, but often intended to be so. Every 
entirely free country exercises to the fullest extent its right to con- 
struct its tariff system for the benefit of its own industry, its own 
commerce, or its own revenue. It matters not if the system does 
hit the foreigner; in fact, hitting the foreigner may be one of the 
purposes of the system. No country has gone father in this last 
direction than the United States, and, it may be added, that no 
countries are freer from this purpose than the Latin American. 

Latin American tariffs are primarily for raising revenue. Most 
Latin American governments are apt to look at the particular tariff 
provision from the point of how much revenue it will produce, and 
consequently rates are often raised or lowered in experimental 
attempts to arrive at the high-revenue producing mark. A secondary 
purpose underlying Latin-American tariffs is that which generally 
speaking has been the chief purpose of the United States tariff laws 
and revisions thereof, to protect domestic industry. But the bases for 
the protection of domestic industry through tariff laws do not exist 
in any of the Latin-American countries as in the United States. As 
stated above, these countries are not manufacturing countries in 
the sense that the United States and Western Europe are. Protection 
is a fact, and not solely a result of the law. The law intended to 
foster an industry can never become a protective law until the 
industry exists, and then it is protective only to the degree, in kind 
and quantity, to which this domestic industry is able to supply the 
domestic wants. Certain Latin-American countries—notably Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile—have enacted tariff laws intended to be protective, 
but the industries have in only a few instances responded in quantity 
and less often in kind to the domestic demand, so that the foreign 
exporter may disregard the protective features of Latin American, 
even of Brazilian, Mexican, and Chilean, tariff laws and regard all 
such as being high tariff rates in a certain degree, restrictive of 
trade. In other words Latin-American protective laws are very apt 
to be not protective, although far above the revenue-producing mark. 

There is no justice whatever in the criticism that Latin American 
systems are unjust to the foreign exporter. On the average, rates are 
less than the United States rates under the present law, and very 
much less than under the older laws. There are some exceptions to 
this statement; Brazilian and Venezuelan rates average higher than 
United States rates, and this is perhaps true of the Colombian also. 
It is difficult to draw an exact comparison on account of the different 
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classes of imports as well as the different bases of the laws, but of 
classes of goods that may be comparable the duties in Latin American 
countries, except in the three countries mentioned, are on the average 
less than United States duties; but they are not, even in Brazil with 
the highest rates, restrictive to the degree that United States laws 
are restrictive. Brazilian high rates do not exclude products to the ex- 
tent that lower United States rates do. If the foreigner has any right 
to complain on the score of injustice, it is that his product is excluded 
or unduly restricted. As a matter of fact no foreigner—least of all 
an American—has any right to complain on this score. If it be a 
sin against international good-fellowship to devise tariff systems in 
aid of domestic commerce and industry, then the United States, Ger- 
many, and France have been the chief sinners, and yet nearly all 
the criticism of Latin American tariffs has come from these coun- 
tries. There is more justice in the criticism that Latin American 
tariff schedules do not conform to modern industry and so are un- 
scientific and even occasionally absurd. But so are all tariff sched- 
ules, although not all are as faulty as the Latin American. There 
is also justice in the criticism that Latin American customs appraisals 
(i. e., so much of the appraisal as concerns the classification of goods), 
are not uniform, and especially that officials in different ports appraise 
differently. Both these defects arise from the same cause, and it is 
a cause very difficult to remove anywhere, but especially difficult in 
the Latin American countries. The faulty schedules can be cor- 
rected only by tariff experts who are familiar with world industries 
both from the manufacturing and the commercial side, and have at 
the same time technical ability to construct tariff schedules in Spanish 
(Brazil, in Portuguese). No country is able to assemble any such 
group of technicians, but large industrial and commercial countries 
like England, Germany, France, and the United States are able to se- 
cure the next best services, and consequently we find the tariff systems 
of Germany, France, the United States, and the limited English lists 
the best constructed and most nearly responsive to industrial and 
commercial conditions. Most other tariffs are badly constructed, 
and the degree of badness in general is in proportion to remoteness 
from the world’s great industrial centers. The industrial expert is 
not the product of schools and universities, but of industry itself. 
He comes from the factories, not from the libraries. Latin Americ: 
nowhere produces such experts, and so if it needs the services of 
such must engage foreigners. The foreign industrial expert, unless 
his disinterestedness be above suspicion, is a rather dangerous ad- 
viser in the preparation of schedules. 

As we have said, the rate of the tariff standing alone is not ordi- 
narily of consequence to the exporter, but the rate in comparison 
with a competing article, whether in the same or in another schedule, 
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is very important. Take the case of watches. A watch as an orna- 
ment or as a trinket may compete in a slight degree with bracelets 
or finger rings and as a timepiece with clocks; so that unproportioned 
tariff schedules might result in increasing or diminishing the importa- 
tion of watches on the one hand, or of clocks, bracelets, and rings 
on the other hand. But the competition is slight; for most practic: 
purposes watches stand by themselves, so that the competition in 
watches is in the watch schedule alone. It is apparent that the 
Argentine classification given above was not devised by anyone 
having an understanding of modern watch manufacture. It is a 
retail watch dealer’s classification as of a period of at least 50 years 
back, when the watchcase was a more or less reliable mark of the 
quality of the watch. The schedule does not fit in with the modern 
watch making and selling. It allows, for example, the importation 
of the very finest chronometer movement watches in filled cases at 
one-sixteenth the duty on the same or even inferior watches in solid 
gold cases, though the solid case be thin and contain less gold than 
the filled case. The Argentine watch schedule is very much like 
what a classification of horses by their saddles would be. Most 
Latin American schedules are antiquated and most of them were 
constructed from the retail dealer’s standpoint with the very limited 
view such dealers have of industrial production. Many of the sched- 
ules are so much out of date that no attempt is made to appraise 
articles within the classifications. Such schedules are abandoned. 
Latin American tariffs might be revised so as to respond in some 
degree to world industry and commerce with the assistance of indus- 
trial commercial and tariff experts from Europe or the United States, 
but it would not be advisable to go very far in elaborating schedules. 
Outside of the fact that the industrial expert might be prejudiced in 
favor of the industrial methods of his own country, or of one industry 
as against a competing industry, and the danger that schedules pre- 
pared under such advice would be lopsided, is the fact that highly 
elaborated schedules require the same measure of expert attainments 
in interpretation as in framing. 

Any Latin American country might secure the services of experts 
in manufacture to assist in framing schedules, but no Latin American 
country could secure a corps of industrial experts to act as appraisers, 
The expense would be prohibitive. The cost of administering the 
United States tariff law is greater than the customs duties of any 
Latin American country. The cost of administering a tariff law com- 
posed of schedules requiring industrial expert appraisements would 
be greater proportionally in Latin America than in the United States, 
since the appraiser would of necessity have to be a foreigner or a native 
t:ained in foreign industiial plants. Such men require more money 
than the home-trained industrial available in United States custom- 
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houses. But, disregarding costs arising from higher salaries and 
larger bodies of appraisers the fact is that no corps of appraisers in 
sufficient number could be secured by any nonmanufacturing country. 
Even, if desired, no Latin American country can administer an ad va- 
lorem tariff law unless the rates are made so low as to make negligible 
the danger of undervaluation, or, disregarding questions of revenue and 
unfair competition, it chooses to incur this danger. Turkey and China 
with low rates have been examples of undervaluation running riot, 
although the inducement to fraud was not great. Neither can any 
Latin American country properly and fairly administer a specific 
tariff with schedules requiring expert professional appraisement, 
except to a very limited degree. The ideal Latin American tariff law 
is one with specific rates, and schedules and classifications under- 
standable alike by the nonexpert importer and the nonexpert ap- 
praiser. Such a law does not satisfy the theorist, but it is the only 
kind that can be fairly administered and produce the required reve- 
nue. As a matter of fact such in general is the type of all Latin 
American tariff laws. If the schedules and classifications could be 
modernized and drawn alittle farther away from the retail dealer’s point 
of view they would ordinarily need no other change or improvement. 
Nevertheless great care would have to be exercised in making any 
change. The fact that a schedule does not fit in with modern indus- 
try and is therefore to an extent absurd, is not a sufficient reason for 
change unless a substitute can be elaborated which, while better re- 
flecting modern industry, is as easily and fairly administered by non- 
expert officials. Take the Argentine watch schedule given above. 
It is more or less absurd, no one can deny that, for neither the metal 
of the-case nor the size is what gives value to the watch, and neither 
in theory should be the base of classification; but what is there ap- 
praisable by any, except expert watch manufacturers, that could be 
made the base? Would it be any improvement to discard classifica- 
tions and make all watches dutiable at the same rate? The Argentine 
watch schedule has been purposely chosen as one of the most inde- 
fensible of all Latin American tariff schedules, and yet, while no doubt 
it could be improved, it would perhaps not be so easy to do so as the 
cocksure right-off-the-bat critic might think. 
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Official photograph; U.S. Naval Air Service. 


TREPASSEY HARBOR, NEWFOUNDLAND. 


It was from this well-sheltered bay that,on the evening of May 16, 1919, the three flying boats, NC-1, NC-3, and NC-4, left the water sid started on the 1,200-mile journey to the 
Azores, the longest and most eventful leg in the trans-Atlantic flight. 
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THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 
FLIGHTS . os ‘ 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS with his three ships cruised 
for 73 days after leaving Spain before he landed on Wat- 
ling’s Island, on thefurther side of the Atlantic ocean. Lieut. 
Commander Albert C. Read, with his flying boat, the NC-4, 

flew for only 46 hours and he covered a greater distance. Their 
tasks were similar, but their means of accomplishing it were vastly 




























different. The man who might have dreamed of crossing the Atlantic 
ocean by an air route in Columbus's time or indeed 300 or 400 years 
after would have been hailed as a greater fool and dreamer than the 
discoverer himself. It is remarkable that almost 100 years to the 
very day when the first steamship (Savanah) set out from Savannah, 
Ga., to steam across the Atlantic ocean, that the NC-1, NC-3, and 
NC-4, United States naval flying boats, should start from Trepassey, 
Newfoundland, to attempt to fly across the same body of water. 
The results from the first steamboat crossing have been far beyond 
the dreams of any one living at that time. The results of the first 
crossing by a flying boat can not be stated or even imagined at this 
time. The next century doubtless holds in store just as remarkable 
developments in the airplane industry as the past century has 
witnessed in steam navigation and traffic. 

On May 16, 1919, three United States naval seaplanes, the NC-/, 
NC-3, and NC-4, were ready to fly from Trepassey Bay, Newfoundland, 
to the Azores. They had previously flown from Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
to Halifax, Nova Scotia, a distance of 540 miles, and from Halifax 
to Trepassey Bay, a distance of 460 miles. The NC-4, piloted by 
Lieut. Commander Read, was forced to land because of engine trouble, 
at Chatham, Mass., and proceeded after several days to Newfound- 
land, where it again joined the NC-1 and NC-3. 

The naval dirigible C-5, commonly known as the Blimp, a craft 
192 feet long, 43 feet wide, and 46 feet high, and containing 180,000 
cubic feet of hydrogen, was also scheduled to attempt the trans- é 
Atlantic flight, but was unfortunately torn from its moorings and 
lost at sea. The Blimp had the day before made a successful flight 
from Montauk Point to Newfoundland, being in the air continuously 
for 25 hours and 45 minutes, thereby demonstrating its practicability 
for a long flight. 

The three flying boats, NC-/, NC-3, and NC-4, were waiting fully 
equipped for an opportunity to hop off at Trepassey Bay. Each boat 
46 
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Official photograph: U. 8S. Naval Air Service. 


“NC-4” LEAVING TREPASSEY FOR AZORES. 


The NC-4, which was the luckless flying boat on the very first leg of the voyage from Rockaway to Halifax, was, curiously enough, the most fortunate on the trip to the Azores, 
being the only plane to fly the entire distance from Newfoundland to the mid-Atlantic archipelago. 
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carried a crew of five men and when loaded weighed 28,000 pounds. 
This load was composed of five men, 850 pounds; radio and radio- 
telephone, 220 pounds; food and water, signal lights, spare parts, 
and miscellaneous equipment, 524 pounds; oil, 750 pounds; and gaso- 
line, 9,650 pounds. This was a load sufficient for a flight of 1,400 
sea miles. 

On the evening of May 16 the three boats left the water at New- 
foundland and started on the 1,200-mile journey to the Azores. 
It was a clear moonlight night, and as 21 destroyers had been placed 
along the route by the United States Navy, the airplanes were in 
communication with the fleet all the way over. It was not long, 
however, before each airplane was out of sight of the other. The 
NC-4, which was the luckless flying boat on the very first leg of the 
voyage from Far Rockaway to Halifax was curiously enough the 
most fortunate on the trip to the Azores and landed at Horta at 9.20 
a.m. just 15 hours and 18 minutes after starting. The NC-/ landed 
at sea and sank, the crew, however, being saved; and the NC-3 
which flew out of its course, landed at Ponta Delgada, badly dam- 
aged, after having been out at sea in a storm for nearly two days. 

The story of the successful flight of the NC-4 can best be told by 
its commander, Albert C. Read. He says: 


We were flying over icebergs, with the wind astern and the sea smooth. Our 
average altitude was 800 feet. The NC-¥4 flew ahead, but when over the first destroyer 
made a circle to allow the NC-3 to catch up. We then flew on together until we lost 
sight of the NC-3, her running lights being too dim to be discerned. 

From then on we proceeded as if alone. It was very dark, but the stars were show- 
ing. At 12.19 the moon began to appear, and the welcome sight made us all feel 
more comfortable. Each destroyer was sighted in turn, first being located by star 
shells, which in some cases we saw 40 miles away; then by searchlights, and finally 
by the ship’s lights. All were brilliantly illuminated. Some were in the exact posi- 
tion designated, while others were miles off the line, necessitating frequent change 
of our course, so that we might pass near. At 5.45 we saw the first of the dawn. As 
it grew lighter all our worries seemed to pass. The power plant and everything else 
was running perfectly. The radio was working marvelously well. Messages were 
received from over 1,300 miles, and our radio officer sent a message to his mother in 
the States via Cape Race. 

Sandwiches and coffee from the thermos bottles, and chocolate candy, tasted fine. 
I made several trips aft and held discussions with the radio man and the engineer. 
At 6.55 we passed over a merchant ship, and at 8 o’clock we saw our first indications 
of possible trouble, running through light bumps of fog. Later the fog became thicker 
and then dense. The sun disappeared, and we lost all sense of direction. The com- 
pass spinning indicated a steep bank, and I had visions of a possible nose dive. Then 
the sun appeared and the blue sky once more and we regained an even keel and put 
the plane on a course above the fog, flying between the fog and an upper layer of 
clouds. We caught occasional glimpses of the water, so we climbed to 3,200 feet, 
occasionally changing the course and the altitude to dodge the clouds and fog. 

Suddenly at 11.27 we saw through a rift what appeared to be a tide rip on the water. 
Two minutes later we saw the outline of rocks. The tide rip was a line of surf along 
the southern end of Flores Island. It was the most welcome sight we had ever seen. 








Official photograph: U.S. Naval Air Service. 


“NC-3” AT PONTA DELGADA, AZORES. 


The NC-3, which flew out of its course after being in the air for about 15 hours after it left Trepassey, alighted on the sea a few hundred miles from Azores, and, unable to rise 
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again, proceeded under its own power toward Ponta Delgada, which it reached after being nearly two days in a storm. 
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We were 45 miles off our calculated position, indicating that the speed of the plane 
from the last destroyer sighted had been 85 knots. The wind was blowing us east and 
south. We glided near to the shore and rounded the point. Finding that the fog 
stopped 200 feet above the water, we shaped our course for the next destroyer, flying 
low, with a strong wind behind us. We sighted No. 22 in its right place, which was 
the first destroyer we had seen since we passed No. 16. The visibility then was about 
12 miles. We had plenty of gasoline and oil and decided to keep on to Ponta Delgada. 
Then it got thick and we missed the next destroyer, No. 23. The fog closed down. 

We decided to keep to our course until 1.18 and then make a 90° turn to the right 
to pick up Fayal or Pico. Before this time, at 1.04, we sighted the northern end of 
Fayal, and once more felt safe. We headed for the shore, the air clearing when we 
neared the beach. We rounded the island and landed in a bight we had mistaken for 
Horta. At 1.17 we left the water and rounded the next point. Then we sighted the 
Columbia through the fog, and landed near her at 1.23. Our elapsed time was 15 hours 
and 18 minutes. Our average speed 81.7 knots. All personnel was in the best of 
condition. 

The leg of the journey from Trepassey Bay to the Azores was the 
longest and most eventful in the trans-Atlantic flight. After a few 
slight repairs to the machine and a few days’ wait for favorable 
weather, Commander Read and his crew left Ponta Delgada, Azores, 
for Lisbon, Portugal, making the trip of 800 miles in 9 hours and 44 
minutes. On May 30 the NC-4 left Lisbon and made the flight to 
Plymouth, England, with the exception of a stop at Ferrol, Spain, 
due to engine trouble. This last leg of the journey completed the 
first trans-Atlantic flight from the New World to the Old. 

The crew of the NC-3, which flew out of its course for several 
miles, came down on Saturday afternoon to get their bearings, after 
being in the air for about 15 hours. The machine was damaged as 
it reached the water and was unable to rise again. The waves 
pounded the plane incessantly and the boat began to leak. So fast 
did the water enter the boat that the crew took turns in bailing out 
the hull and standing on the wings to keep the plane in balance. 
The plane under its own power, however, was able to keep afloat 
and to proceed toward Ponta Delgada, which it reached after two 
days in a storm. The NC-/ underwent a similar experience in 
being lost in the fog and was forced to alight ona rough sea. The 
plane was buffeted by the waves, and all hands aboard realized that 
they were in danger of being capsized at any time. After several 
hours a steamer was sighted and the crew taken aboard. An effort 
was made to tow the seaplane, but the line parted and the machine 
was left behind. 

THE BRITISH EFFORTS. 


Vying with the United States Navy to be the first to cross the 
Atlantic by the air route, two British aviators, Capt. Harry Hawker 
with his navigator, Commander Mc Kenzie Grieve, had been waiting at 
St. Johns, Newfoundland, several weeks for favorable weather to 





Official photograph: U. 8. Naval Air Service. i 
CREW OF “NC-4” AT HORTA. 


From left to right: Lieut. Stone, Chief M. M. Rhodes, Lieut. Hinton, Ensign Rodd, Lieut. Breeze, Lieut. Comdr. Read. At extreme right is Admiral Jackson, 
Commanding the U. 8. Fleet at Azores. 
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attempt the flight. Their object was a nonstop flight to Ireland, for 
which the London Daily Mail had offered a prize of $50,000. Hawker 
and Grieve left New Foundland on Sunday, May 18, in a single- 
motored Sopwith biplane, and after 15 hours in the air were forced to 
alight on the ocean 1,000 miles east of where they started and 900 
miles from their goal. They were picked up by a Danish steamer 
after a few hours on the ocean and brought into port. Because of 
the fact that the rescuing steamer was not equipped with wireless 
apparatus, the safety of the aviators was in doubt for several days, 
and the men were received in England with a royal welcome. 

The first suecessful trans-Atlantic nonstop flight was accomplished 
on Sunday, June 15, when Capt. John Alcock and Lieut. Arthur 
Brown, British aviators, landed on the Irish coast 16 hours and 12 
minutes after leaving Newfoundland. The voyage was made without 
accident —a straightaway flight of more than 1,900 miles. The flight 
was made in a Vickers-Vimy biplane equipped with two 350 horse- 
power Rolls-Royce motors. Fog interfered, and to escape this men- 
ace the aviators rose to a height of 11,000 feet, while at another 
time they were flying upside down only 10 feet above the water. 

The ambitions of aviators ever since the first heavier-than-air 
machine rose from the earth have been realized. It is hard to grasp 
the significance of the fact that the same body of water that formerly 
took days to cross has been spanned by air machines in a few hours. 
Great credit and honor is due the men who have blazed an air trail 
over the Atlantic. 














INTELLECTUAL PROGRESS 
WMteMO:- + + * 


DUCATION based upon scientific principles was established 
in Mexico with the triumph of the reform movement. The 
men who took part in this event devoted their entire energy 
to the betterment of social conditions and to the tenacious 

struggle for liberty of conscience. These noble Jacobins, imbued 
with the love of right and justice, but who in their heart of hearts 
lacked the proper orientation, destroyed a régime notoriously lax 
morally only to substitute for it a generous but incomplete naturalism. 
They condemned scholasticism and endeavored to place in its stead 
a more humane system; but they did not succeed in building up 
other institutions to take the place of those they were bent upon 
destroying. At the moment in which the general state of mind was 
problematic an educator returned to Mexico after a protracted visit 
to Paris—an educator who pronounced intensely interesting general- 
izations based upon sound fundamentals, as was self-evident to all 
observers; fundamental principles capable of logical and_ visible 
demonstration. The reformers, impressed by his personality and 
integrity, soon became his disciples, and, with the wholeheartedness 
habitual in those accustomed to abnegation and self-sacrifice, re- 
nounced their dearest aspirations regardless of what had been their 
watchwords and standards in previous campaigns—namely, social 
contact, the encyclopedia, philosophical sensualism, and revolution 
itself—and placed secondary education throughout the country in 
the hands of Dr. Gabino Barreda. 

Dr. Barreda was a follower of the French philosopher Comte, and 
hence a revolutionary, but not of the temperamental school of revo- 
lutionists who go through life continually inciting men to incessant 
change and reform, and thus being factors in progréss to be reckoned 
with. The master, Comte, was such a one, dynamic as a revolu- 
tionary, yet static, ever seeking to substitute for a fixed state one 
equally stationary, only created by himself and systematically 
limited. 

Barreda, indeed, brought with him a new catholicism, without 
cruelties and anathemas, but still fanatical and less vigorous in- 


1 As a part of its program of diffusing knowledge of the contemporary intellectual life of the American 
Nations the BULLETIN takes pleasure in reproducing the above English version of a lecture given recently 
in the historic University of San Marcos, Lima, Peru, by Don José Vasconcellos,-the distinguished 
Mexican scholar. 
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tellectually than the older catholicism. The new creed consisted 
of applying the laws and the science of the perceptible to all forms 
of activity; of making scientific truth, demonstrable and incontro- 
vertible, the fraternal bond of union among all men. 

He organized a model preparatory school in the City of Mexico, 
and the old schools in all the provinces were reorganized as scientific 
schools patterned’ after that of the capital; mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, natural history, and psychology were the fundamental 
branches of instruction, Latin and Greek were abolished, while 
literature and history were relegated to secondary positions in the 
curriculum. 

The program of these schools was simply a pedagogical applica- 
tion of the classification of Comte’s sciences, and the same subjects 
were required of all students, whatever the professional branch they 
chose to follow. Such a requirement they justified on the ground 
that the school did not as its principal object prepare professional, 
but rather cultured useful citizens. Also it was planned to eradicate 
the traditional systems of teaching Latin and the canons to the half- 
breed and Indian, but not one word was spoken concerning the 
physical laws through which the primitive industries of the country 
might be bettered; not a suggestion made of interpolating chemistry 
or botany in the courses, or even a system of reading which would 
train young people in clear, precise thinking, free from pedantry, 
to displace the old empirical habits. 

In the strong scientific reaction there was also much impatience 
toward the authority of letters, the native dignity of certain high 
types of minds, though it might appear ridiculous and even prove 
injurious as a general basis of culture. At that time in official and 
university circles in Mexico the cultivation of the humanitarian 
branches was disappearing, and this evil, the consequences of which 
we are experiencing, though almost powerless to correct, ripened 
into maturity in a search for the eternal fountains of the spirit of 
Greece, producing, nevertheless, in its time a mental renovation of 
incalculably wholesome effect. The fashion of science and scholar- 
ship annulled the influence of the ignorant pseudo scholasticism of the 
garrulous class that drinks of the mire of all languages and rituals 
and discourses at length without having yet commenced to think. 

Rhetorical redundancy disappeared from the classrooms, from 
the refectories, and even from the press. The period in which 
mathematicians believed themselves obliged to be first poets and 
then engineers, by the petty exigencies of life, also passed; also the 
time in which physicians learned more Latin than chemistry; to say 
nothing of the lawyers who always appropriated the rights of domin- 
ion over literature and science, and were stimulated by the Roman 

abuse of mistaking the arguments and conclusions of the casuists 
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and the trivial sorites which deceived the vulgar for genuine elo- 
quence. 

A science, while not entirely sound and still so near the previous 
period as to be influenced by it, replaced the insubstantial vulgarity. 
It appeared to be pedantic and trifling, but was possessed of such 
suggestive power that even the poets began to find inspiration in 
nature as seen through physics, chemistry, and psychology, and they 
made a servant of science as mathematics formerly served rhetoric. 

Withal the transformation was purifying in result and permitted 
the realization of what sociologists know as a better specialization. 
Every one can thus devote himself to his specific vocation—the poet 
to his art, free from complications, and the practical man to his applied 
sciences without the impediment of the spiderweb of mediocre 
literature. 

* * * * * ** ** 

In spite of all in this period there flourished eminent lawyers, like 
Don Miguel Macedo, who employed during his professorship a logical 
discipline calculated to correct the digressions and the impression 
of the creole temperament. Macedo devoted himself not so much 
to the penal theories, easily found in copious and verbose Italian 
writers, as to rectifying minds affected by an ethnical handicap— 
the Iberic vice of talking and writing thoughtlessly—impelled by the 
rhetorical impulse or for the purpose of pursuing the sonorous effect 
of fixed phrases. Macedo required that every word should receive a 
precise connotation and that every idea should maintain its proper 
order and proportion in the harmonious whole of a discourse. 

In the preparatory school also, owing to the educational system, 
to the nature of the subjects taught, and to the conscientious zeal of 
the majority of the teachers, the pupils learned to interest themselves 
through facts, to study and see them through the proper perspective, 
deducing the series of their antecedents by experience and in the 
light of consequences and results. This laborious apprenticeship 
was followed by an intensive study of the precise logic of the English- 
man, Stuart Mill, who applies to the spiritual realm a proceeding 
analogous to that which the savant applies in analyzing chemical 
elements—the method and induction which coordinates general 
principles, the immediate source of specific deductions; an analysis 
and clarifying which leaves no crevices in which superstition may 
lurk, as in the visionary philosophy of Comte. 

From this positive school came the original, rather dazzling sociology 
of Don Francisco Bulnes; the amiable, transcendental causerie of 
Dr. Flores; the sentimental profuseness of the orthodox positivist, 
Don Agustin Aragén, the fearless editor of the Utilitarian Review 
(Revista Positiva) and of the Humanitarian Rites (Ritos de la 
Regién de la Humanidad); and, finally, the sound and liberal but 
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obscure reasoning of Porfirio Parra, author of a treatise on logic 
published in two volumes, of philosophical discussions, of one or 
two novels, of didactic articles, and of a striking ode to Mathe- 
matics (“Oda a las Matemiticas’’). 

And in the moment in which science, as absolute mistress, all but 





q prohibited activity in any other lines there arose a group of artists 
; who, thinking to follow the philosophic trend of the times, in reality 


founded an untrammeled, personal literature, fascinating because 
of its significance and its intrinsic beauty. The names of the new 
school of literati are doubtless well known to you, beginning with 
Gutiérrez Najera whose wholesome influence is still felt, and followed 
by Urbina, Nervo, Diaz Mir6n, Valenzuela, Rebolledo, leaza, Salazar, 
and Tablada, who form a part of the staff of the justly famous 
‘*Revista Moderna.”’ 

To the same group might be added the eloquent de Urueta, vir- 
tually faultless in style, gracious in form, and melodious in diction, 
whose compositions resemble the surcharged danunziana prose. 

Manuel José Othon, perhaps our greatest poet, was reared apart 
from the littleness of life, and grew up isolated, provincial, and 
strong in faith, keen, with a clear vision, at times disconsolate, filled 
with the awesome grandeur of the Mexican plateau, the burthen of 
his song being nature, not as personified by classic bards, or nature 
as blinded by a science which is limited to compliance with laws and 
uniform rhythm, but rather nature as endowed with a conscience 
akin to the human, perturbed by mysterious longings, vague unrest, 
and fleeting illuminations—the nature which plays the leading réle 
in the intense drama of Walpurgis Night, so marked in the mag- 
nificently somber ‘‘In the Desert,’’ his latest production. 

: Referring to bucolic poetry I should mention the few who, in this 
era of extreme modernism, maintain the traditional classic culture 
in legends and essays. In this group may be classed Archbishop 
Montes de Oca, the translator of lyric and pastoral Grecian poets; 
Don José Maria Vigil, translator of Perseus; Don Joaquin Garcia 
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4 Icazbalceta, one of the most erudite historians of Mexico; the poet 
f and Latinist, Don Joaquin Areadio Pagaza; Balbino Davalos, the 


cultured poet and translator of English and Greek, and Don Francisco 
Pascual Garcia, the Catholic writer, a humanist of the recalcitrantly 
: Thomistic school. 

Mexican thought of this era is adequately exemplified and syn- 
thesized in a man whose influence was unequalled by his contem- 
poraries—Justo Sierra, a poet in his youth and a sage in his maturity, 
to the brilliance and fire of whose soul his generation owes the 
earnestness and eagerness so notably present. Educated from early 
youth in strict Catholic faith, he was to master a great struggle 
within himself before fervently embracing the Jacobite apostleship 
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and later to gain the doctorate of laic science. He always avoided 
ill-considered exaggerations, and, while conserving his mental equi- 
librium and rejecting all dogmas, he never lost sight of his inspiration, 
faith, and constancy. To the Comtistic enthusiasms he opposed 
delicate irony and his own reasoning. In his memorable addresses 
he used to remind the public that science is very far from reaching 
incontrovertible finalities, because its very axioms are not immune 
from continual debate, and even supposing present conclusions to 
be fixed and perfect, it is nothing more nor less than discipline and 
the knowledge of the relative, and has nothing to do with the objects 
in themselves. Systems and scientific hypotheses are, like philoso- 
phies, he declared, living organisms ‘‘which are continuously chang- 
ing, and which need the perennial reparation of death.” 

Justo Sierra, who, from Jacobite romanticism, and, still further, 
from traditional faith, could pass to a clear comprehension of the 
problems of science and totally reform his mental orientation in con- 
formity with the resultant new convictions; who dedicated his entire 
energy to a professorship and subsequently to general education, as 
minister of state and organizer of modern culture in the Republic, 
also foretold the new trend of thought. In his speech at the opening 
of the new university in the year in which Mexico celebrated the 
centenary of her independence, he recognized and welcomed the new 
French idealism and criticism engaged in by scholars and authors of 
science with the purpose of assigning to materialism its just place 
among the methods available in research, not, however, without 
qualifying it as a casual growth, like that which results from all 
unworthy alliances. 

Already positivism had undergone a transformation which, adapt- 
ing it to the particular requirements of every science, made it universal 
in scope, yet at.the same time depreciating all learning. The Spence- 
rianism imported by Don Ezequiel Chavez was the last scholastic 
synthesis of the conclusions of science. The doctrine of the noumenon, 
unacceptable to the majority of antiphilosophical persons, popular- 
ized itself in the crude form of agnosticism defined early in the pres- 
ent discussion; the evolution proved by Darwin provoked obstinate 
formulas extracted from Spencer’s treatises; the traditional utili- 
tarianism of the British, dissembled with forms of biological and 
moral law, invaded even the field of Roman law with its naturalistic 
tendencies enunciative of the concept of justice; in psychology the 
principles of the persistence of force and the gradual development. of 
forms, as well as the narrow hatred of the strides humanity had 
taken in learning before Bacon left the lecture halls cold and profitless, 


But outside of the classrooms, in the corridors of preparatory 
schools, thanks to that liberty which was the final gift of the reform- 
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ers, other influences were at work. From discussions of the ironies 
and morose axioms of Schopenhauer people passed very quickly to 
studies of metaphysics, interest in which was revived by Schopen- 
hauer in his commentaries on Kant, and reconsidered the problem of 
cognizance, in which science or, in fine, the standard of science, is one 
of the factors. Slowly metaphysics gained ground; criticism and 
pure reason became popular, and little by little the readers of Eusk- 
man and Boutroux, of Bergson, Poincaré, William James, and 
Wundt gained in number. 

Another rebel, Nietszche, amazed us by his scientific Philistinisms 
and his eloquence, borne adown the centuries to him from the soul of 
Greece, in his “‘Geburt der Tragédie” and his “Also sprach Zara- 
thustra,’’ placed before us the absorbing problem of aesthetics, and, 
while not yet recognizing the meaning of music, made us laugh again. 

The fact that I know of no work that has been produced in aesthet- 
ics does not prove that the majority of modern authors feel less what 
they see, perceive less. Naturally Spencerianism exposed its theory 
of cunning and artifice as the basis of aesthetic phenomena, but this 
point of view was applied to certain branches only of thinking, and 
in others thinking was nurtured by the original doctrines of Schiller, 
Lessing, Winkelman, ete. 

During the materialistic period Taine’s intelligent criticism was 
dominant; later Ruskin occupied all minds; and then Oscar Wilde 
with his ‘‘Intentions,” and, finally, Walter Pater became so popular 
that a Mexican translation was made of his works. The writings of 
Menéndez Pelayo and Benedeto Croce should be cited among didactic 


- works much consulted at the time, and Hegel should not be neglected, 


although his philosophy never was accorded in Mexico the general 
acceptance given to his rival Schopenhauer. 

The very promptness with which positivism declined proves one of 
its virtues; that is, its having engendered in every one of its converts, 
above all, an unconditional love of truth. In the eager search for this 
truth it was logical that speculative philosophy should be freely 
exercised again, but not without solid foundations of critical judg- 
ment. Convinced that the problem of metaphysics is eternal, but 
also that all metaphysics which does not recognize or which contra- 
dicts the laws of science, of which it is the legitimate outgrowth, is 
unacceptable, one is persuaded that philosophy is only the clarifying 
of the judgment through the teachings of science, after which one 
self-confidently realizes he has used his faculties to familiarize him- 
self with the cognizable, and needs to imagine only that which 
transcends proof, as he ever struggles to discover the impossible. 

You may ask me in what specific lines of endeavor the sons of 
Anahuac excel. I reply that, in the midst of desolation and restive- 
ness, there flourishes a’generation that has the right to call itself new, 
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not only in years, but more properly because it is inspired by a system 
of wthetics which varies widely from that of its immediate ancestors; 
by an ideal creed which criticism in time will properly weigh, and 
which is neither romantic nor yet modernistic, much less positive or 
realistic, except after the manner of mysticism growing out of wor- 
ship of beauty, with a tendency to search for hitherto unuttered 
eternal facts. It is not a platonic faith in the immortality of ideas, 
but something entirely different; a nation of infinity and the rythm 
of an eternal and divine substance. I will list certain prominent 
figures in the new culture, not, however, necessarily in the order of 
merit. 

Beginning with Alfonso Reyes—Euphorion we used to call him 
because, like the son of Faust and the classic beauty, he combined 
the noblest of attributes. His guidance into new paths of wstheti- 
cism, his literary zeal, his exclusive devotion to the ideal, are evident 
in his books and articles. 

Antonio Caso, the mental liberator, maps out new paths for the 
spirit to follow; he takes particular delight in mocking, accepting, and 
strengthening all creeds in succession, if only for the pleasure later 
of destroying them with clever, pointed criticism. <A single sentence 
from him dissipates groping doubt as the burst of sun after a lightning 
storm. His doctrine is that of the gardener who gives water, rich 
earth and light to his plants, and is rewarded by sceing them blossom 
forth in gayly variegated profusion. 

Pedro Henriquez Urena reveals the brilliance and rhythm of his 
very soul, which makcs him a favorite in all Spanish America, although 
he remains faithful to his diminutive, beloved Santo Domingo alone. 
He gathered about him a group of disciples and friends in Mexico, 
and, as was natural, his strong, positive character made some enemies 
as well. 

Julio Torri is a profound humorist and somewhat eccentric. 

Enrique Gonzalez Martinez is a philosopher who is also master of 
the art of making the idea accord with music and meter; a true poet. 
His intuition attains depths in which he bares the secret hearts of 
men. Haughty and graceful, like the art of the Aztec goldsmiths, 
Moorish and also Tenoch—that is the poetry of Rafael Lépez. Ro- 
berto Argiielles Bringas hypnotizes us with his powerful visions. 
Eduardo Colin, austere and noble, seeks exhuberance without tres- 
passing proportion. Joaquin Méndez Rivas, now in New York, 
attempts meter in which to express his high inspirations; Méndez 
Bolio cultivates an eloquent though rather fanciful muse. Rafael 
Cabrera is sentimental. There are many other writers of verse whose 
qualities are not well defined. 

Next and very close to the poets comes Alfonso Cravioto, an 
exquisite prose sculptor. Jestis Acevedo, the architect, has more 
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talent than can be well displayed in books, but, thanks to idleness 
and homesickness he is now in a retreat in Madrid writing what will 
some day startle the world. 

Martin Luis Guzman is a clear vigorous writer who soon will stand 
out with unmistakable distinctness on the literary horizon. He 
divides his attention between politics and criticisms of painters. One 
of the latter, his friend and our compatriot, Diego Rivera, known also 
in Europe, has left the classic style of which he was master for the 
modern love and intimate admiration of form and volume. Another 
painter, Roberto Montenegro, depicts the allurement of feminine 
lasciviousness in the midst of mysterious shadows which subdue the 
sensuality. Ramos Martinez paints dainty, profound women of the 
Creole type, and in the valley of Mexico and in Jalisco a dozen in- 
spired interpreters of the incomparable landscape, which is one of 
the greatest gifts of Mexico, tranquilly translate to canvas the subtle 
grandeur of the tableland. 

The musical compositions which Manuel Ponce produces tend to 
form a Mexican school with themes taken from the folk songs of 
various sections of the country. Sefior Ponce composes dances, 
rhapsodies, and even symphonies, his intense, accurate work con- 
stituting one of the most genuine expressions of Mexican character 
which, natively reserved and almost taciturn, seeks unreserved ex- 
pression in music, 

One other musician, Julian Carillo, educated, like Ponce, in Ger- 
many, and also ostracized from Mexico for political reasons, is pre- 
paring to continue the educative work of the master Meneses, who 
has made us in Mexico City familiar with the classic symphony and 
the development of modern music. 

Among the younger novelists Carlos Gonzalez Pena stands alone, 
and among various story writers Isidro Fabela, narrator of pastoral 
customs and loves, is notable. . 

Manuel de la Parra, a poet incoherent at times and always sublime, 
modest, retiring, aloof from pettiness: Mariano Silva and Aceves, 
the Latinist, whose ideals of culture and perfection are so lofty that 
he hardly dares write, and who, like Federico Mariscal, is devoted to 
the colonial architectural accomplishments, which he catalogues 
and treats in admirable books, are worthy of detailed study. Many 
other notable writers [ am obliged to omit in this limited sketch. 
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CHILEAN CONVEY ANCES-- 
YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY 


HE constant evolution of progress has brought simultaneously 
the perfecting of the automobile and the displacement of 
the horse. Nowadays all large cities are invaded by the new 
method of locomotion, which is an essential in passing over 

great distances with the rapidity necessitated by modern business and 
society. In these times even the most conservative turn traitor to 
traditions and change opinions radically, as they allow themselves to 
be carried along in the tide of evolution. It is to be believed and 
devoutly hoped that we shall not again see traffic conducted by 
means of a filthy pack of worn animals, weighted down under their 
loads. The long, narrow cart drawn by dusty mules will never be 
revived. The horse competed successfully with it and was itself super- 
seded by mechanical power. Modern paving will bury the litter 
accumulated during long years. Carriages and their accessories and 
all the gay trappings of the past will be relegated to historical 











museums alongside other musty relics : 

The modern machine, ideal for long-distance transportation, has 
gained remarkable prestige in Chile. In order to appreciate its grow- é 
ing popularity it is well to remember that all automobiles in use in 
the country are of foreign manufacture, and as long as we may not ; 


boast of first-class automobile highways connecting towns in the 
interior, shorten the distances between cities, and facilitate com- 
mercial and social communication, we need not at this time agitate 
the installation of factories for automobiles for domestic use, because 
such plants would experience serious difficulties in obtaining neces- 
sary materials. 

The foregoing statement or objection to domestic manufacture 
may be considered by some readers unsupported by facts, but I 
believe that all such undertakings will be possible for us within a 
short time, when the European war oppresses the capitalists of that 
continent, inducing them to seek more profitable and advantageous 
investments in foreign parts. 

The automobile in Chile has already made considerable progress. 
The noticeable increase in the number of machines imported took 
place in 1915 and 1916, during which years European cars disappeared 
almost entirely from the market, North American makes being 
shipped in instead in great quantities. Undoubtedly the determin- 





1 From “Auto y Aero” of Santiago de Chile. 
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SCENES IN THE AVENIDA DE LAS DELICIAS OF SANTIAGO. 


The upper picture shows the appearance of the Avenida de las Delicias in the days of the horse-drawn 
carriage and cobblestone paving, while in the lower may be seen the contrast offered by the same street 
to-day on the corner of Eighteenth Street (Calle Dieciocho) with the introduction of automobiles and 


asphalt paving. 
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ing factor in this abrupt change in the tide of commerce was the 
European struggle. The cheaper and lighter North American 
machines converted many automobilists, thus establishing a prece- 
dent which after the war will give rise to a serious and prolonged 
commercial rivalry for the displaced Chilean market. 

To return to our subject—it must be recognized that we are a 
real factor in automobile annals, and daily broaden the scope of the 
machine. Nevertheless this element would be present to a greater 
degree and more comprehensively had we proper roads. Roads 
are the obsession of every automobile owner. The Chilean plain is 
very little accessible by machines since the many swamps, lakes, 
sand dunes, and numberless other difficulties cause excursionists to 
curb their ambitions to a small radius about the capital. And the 
same applies not only to excursionists but to the interests of the 
country as a whole as well, and to an even greater degree. The 
transportation of merchandise in trucks would be a positive advantage 
for retail trade, and the development of this system would mean the 
erowth of rural population. 

One of the most important of the many interesting aspects of 
automobiling with us is the social. A car to-day is an essential: it is 
universal in scope; a vital asset in social life. In Chile to-day it is 
almost impossible to find a wealthy family that has not one or more 
automobiles. In this respect, I may quote the remarks of a popular 
Cuban chronicler, who says: 

\ tradition is waning—the coach. The luxury of the past is disappearing under the 
despotic sovereignty of the automobile. What carriages remain? I do not refer to 
the cabs which are scattered about different parts of the city; nor do I even refer t 
those which we see daily in slow and monotonous procession wending their way to 
baptisms, weddings, and funerals. I mean only one class of coach—the private 
carriage. Style and fashion, which touch everything and pervade all, have decreed 
its abolition. Only the carriage of high diplomatic circles is to beseen. The coaches 
of state, in the midst of the noisy traflic of the city, constitute an especial privilege. 
They form a separate chapter. Not one of the old-time carriages is to be found in 
the entire capital. 

National life has lost something which was the expression of a type. That is, the 
parade of vehicles after evening gatherings or impressive theater parties. Who does 
not recall with longing that departure from the opera in the old days? Who could for- 
get, indeed, what a ride in a carriage used to be? A display of fashion. One of the 
extravagancies of the aristocracy in the past consisted in disporting the best carriages 
and finest teams. All that is fled. The automobile reigns. The classic coachman 
of former days has been dethroned by the chauffeur of the present. New inventions 
have supplanted what was formerly indispensable. Hostlers do not exist. And 
in place of the coach house and the glass case of gay harnesses there is erected a garage 
with an ample gas tank. It is only natural. “New tastes, new customs. ”’ 

Undoubtedly the Chilean city which beat all records in the devel- 
opment of automobiling is Antofagasta. In two years the system of 
dappled horses has been transformed into the régime of the machine. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE AT VINA DEL MAR. 


The animation at the picturesque and aristocratic Chilean bathing beach, Vifia del Mar, was increased by 
the appearance of the automobile. The upper picture shows the section of the beach known as Playa de 
Miramar when it was visited only by carriages. The lower picture shows the same section as seen now, 
frequented by handsome automobiles. 
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It should be noted that in this northern port paving is excellent, 
while in its environs not one creditable road is to be found. 

In Santiago also the peaceful public streets have been transformed 
by the honks and brakes of the modern car. 

In Valparaiso and Vina del Mar the modification made in public 
transit by the automobile is notable, and it is hoped that in those 
cities even more rapid progress may be made in favor of definite 
regulation of the roads of the Province, which may be accomplished 
through the enthusiasm and executive ability peculiar to the people 
of those districts. In this respect the Province of Valparaiso has 
surpassed even the capital. 

The southern cities merit special mention for the constant progress 
they are making in automobiling. Concepcion, Punta Arenas, 
Valdivia, and Temuco are most advanced; followed by Talca, 
Chillan, and Curico. 
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HE tropical American forest trees yielding the oleoresinous 
gums commonly known as elemi have always been a matter 
of considerable interest to northern travelers. A good deal 
has been written about them and their possible value as a 

source of a fragrant gum resin available for a great variety of more 
or less important uses. It is rather surprising, however, to note 
upon careful study of the popular and trade literature that there 
is very little complete and accurate information as to the botanical 
origin of these gums or their uses. The essential oils in these gums, 
which freely exude from wounds in the barks of a number of related 
trees, have a very familiar odor, which generally attracts the atten- 
tion of the traveler and at once suggests to him the use of the sub- 
stance in the arts or in medicine. 

Elemi is a general name applied to the gum products of a good 
many trees in the Tropics and although no one appears to know the 
origin of the word, it is believed by some that it is a corruption of 
the word anime, which is the Indian name of the resin produced by 
the West Indian locust (Hymenaea courbaril). The term gum elemi 
has been corrupted by the colored people in the Bahama Islands to 
gomolomie and to gomo limo, and in southern Florida is called gombo 
limbo. There is perhaps no other forest product that has so many 


By C. D. Mell. 
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common names as the elemi gums. In Venezuela they are called 
tacamahaca; in British Guiana, conima or hyawa gum; in French 
Guiana, carana resin; and in Brazil, breo branco. Icica is the native 
South American Indian name applied to this pitch-like substance, 
while in Mexico it is the linoloe. 

Those interested in this resin product understand that the above 
names stand for a fragrant gum resin obtained from different trees, 
chiefly from species of Amyris, Icica, and Protium belonging to the 
Burseracex, a family of plants having a large amount of gum in all 
parts of the trees. Elemi from various species have been imported 
at different times, and among these may be mentioned the Mexican 
elemi, derived from Amyris elemifera; Brazilian elemi, from Protium 
heptaphyllum and P. icicariba; Guiana elemi, from Protiwm guianense 
and other species; and the Venezuela elemi, tacanahaca, or frankin- 
cense, which is the product of several species, chiefly Protiwm hepta- 
phyllum and P. carana. In Brazil are a good many species, all of 
which yield gum in considerable quantities. Besides those men- 
tioned above are Icica altissima, I. viridiflora, and 1. copal. The 
term copal is sometimes applied to these gums in Brazil, but it does 
not signify the hard reddish substances known as copal by the 
varnish makers. Leaving out of consideration the amount of foreign 
matter in elemi from different botanical and geographical sources, 
all gum is substantially alike in its chemical composition, whether it 
is tacamahaca (Protium heptaphyllum in Venezuela or Rio elemi 
(Protium icicariba) from southern Brazil. The latter species is the 
one most widely distributed and was one of the first of this group 
to be described. The specific name, icicariba, is derived from two 
Tuppi Indian words—icica, meaning gum and uba, signifying tree. 

In British Guiana it is the well-known bastard cedar tree yielding 
the bulk of the incense or elemi real of French Guiana. It is called 
incense tree, and the Indians refer to it as hyawa. Its botanical 
name is Protiwm heptaphyllum, and is very closely allied to the white 
cedar (Icica altissima), which is so common throughout tropical 
America. It must not be confused, however, with the true cedar 
(Cedrela odorata), for they do not belong to the same family of plants. 
The bastard cedar of hyawa is very abundant in the interior of 
British Guiana; and although it does not have at present a great 
commercial value as a timber tree, it produces a gum employed 
locally for incense in religious ceremonies. 

Where this tree grows the whole air for some distance around is 
pleasant and wholesome with the incense-like odor of the white resin 
dropping from wounds in its stem and collecting in masses on the 
ground. Occasionally lumps of hard resin are found in forks of 
branches, and so-called fossil gum occurs in masses in the ground at 
the bases of trees. The fragrance of this resin remotely resembles 
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more powerfully scented perfumes obtained by the Indians from 
tauranero (Humirium floribundum), which surpasses the odor of 
vanilla. The Indians regard this tree as one of the most important 
ones in the forest, because its resinous wood is much used by them 
for such purposes as kindling of fire, the making of torches, and to 
scent the oils with which they anoint their bodies. 

The bastard cedar grows very plentifully along the Essequibo 
River in British Guiana in the loose, sandy soil, where it attains an 
average height of about 50 feet and from 1 to 2 feet in diameter. 
Logs can be obtained 20 feet long and from 10 to 12 inches square 
free from sap. The wood is pale yellow, or sometimes nearly white, 
moderately soft, light in weight (about 32 pounds per cubic foot), 
not strong, though fairly tough, and not very durable in contact with 
the soil. It works well and does not warp or crack in drying. The 
wood has a strong aromatie odor and should find use in the manufac- 
ture of boxes, wardrobes, book shelves, and models. 

Brazilian elemi, called breo branco, is used throughout the Amazon 
Valley for calking the seams in ships. It is produced by various 
species of Icica and Protium. The native name for the true elemi 
gum is icicaritari to distinguish it from yutahi-icica or copal produced 
by the species of Hymenza or Peltogyne. Dr. Richard Spruce in his 
“Notes of a Botanist on the Amazon and Andes” gives us the 
following information: 

When the bark of the Icica is wounded, a white milk flows slowly out and coagulates 
just below the wound, which does not heal up quickly as in most milky trees, but 
continues to distill for several months or even years. The Indians, therefore, when 
they come across these trees in the forest, gash them with their ter¢ados, in order that, 
when they visit them sometime afterward, they may find a good lump of resin accumu- 
lated. Breo branco is brought to market, either in its crude state, packed in baskets 
lined with leaves, when it is called breo virgem, or in thick cylinders, having been 
run into molds of that shape. It is whitish, friable, and exhales a strong agreeable 
odor. When melted and spread out over a plank or seam it dries rapidly, and unless 
a good quantity of grease has been mixed with it in the melting it breaks away; but if 
that precaution has been taken it adheres very tenaciously, and keeps out the water 
much better than the black pitch or Panani, which is obtained from a clusiaceous tree. 

Gum elemi is employed largely in the arts, and it is believed that 
after it becomes better known in this country a good use can be 
made of it in the manufacture of varnishes, soaps, felting and par- 
ticularly in the making of printers’ ink, in which its honey-like con- 
sistence and adhesive character are peculiarly useful. However, a 
series of experiments will be necessary in order to determine its real 
value. One of the chief uses in the region of its growth is as a stimu- 
lant ointment for indolent ulcers, but the regular practitioners 
seldom prescribe it. It is generally found in the medicine chest kept 
on board sailing ships in tropical America, and is also used locally 
for incense and for torches, and for this reason some of the trees 
yielding elemi gum are called torch wood. 
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LUNCHEON IN HONOR OF THE PERUVIAN AMBASSADOR. 





HE Pan American Society of the United States gave a luncheon 

May 20 at the Hotel Astor, New York, the guest of honor on 

the oceasion being Dr. Francisco Tudela y Varela, the am- 

bassador of Peru to the United States. Dr. John Bassett 

Moore, president of the society, in introducing his excellency, spoke 
in part as follows: 


In our international annals the name Peru is associated with a long-and unbroken 
friendship. The record of this friendship is found both in the diplomatic correspond- 
ence between the two countries and also in their treaty stipulations, which have been 
characterized by mutual confidence and reciprocal liberality. The treaty of commerce 
of 1851, which has served asa model for subsequent conventional arrangements between 
the two countries, incorporated the most-favored-nation principle. Adopting as its 
standard the rule that had come to prevail among nations professing to be civilized, 
it forbade the confiscation of private debts or private property. Furthermore it 
provided that, if a charge of violation of its terms should be made, neither party 
should resort to any act of reprisal or of war without having first sought satisfaction of 
its complaints by statements verified by competent proofs. In harmony with this 
stipulation we find that where differences have arisen they have been settled by 
impartial arbitration, of which we trace in the intercourse between the two countries 
numerous examples. In one case, relating to the seizure of the vessels Georgiana and 
Lizzie Thompson, the United States, having become convinced that the claim was not 
well founded, withdrew it from the arbitrator and renounced it. I particularly advert 
to this fact because several years ago I read, in a learned and laborious source of mis- 
information called an encyclopedia, the statement that Peru had eventually yielded 
to the representations of the United States and paid the claim. 

Reviewing the relations between our two countries, I venture to say that the spirit 
which has pervaded them is most happily exemplified in the character and the career 
of the guest of the day. 1 have spoken of the antiquity of his country; and we may 
readily believe that among the treasures which it holds none is more cherished than 
the ancient institution, the first of its kind in America, the University of San Marcos, 
founded by Charles V. Of this renowned seat of learning his excellency is an alumnus. 
Setting out in public life in the diplomatic service, he has in the course of his brilliant 
career filled with ability and distinction numerous high positions both in the legisla- 
tive and in the administrative branch of the Government. Repeatedly elected a 
member of the chamber of deputies, he became the presiding officer of that body. 
He has thrice been a member of the cabinet—once as minister of finance and twice 


as minister for foreign affairs. His appointment as the first Peruvian ambassador to 
the United States may justly be regarded not only as the reward of eminent and useful 
public service but also as a manifestation of the respect and good will of the Govern- 
ment and the people of Peru toward the Government and people of the United States. 

I ask you to rise to the health of His Excellency Dr. Francisco Tudela y Varela, 
whom we delight to honor both as a man and as the accomplished representative of 
our sister Republic of Peru. 
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Ambassador Tudela responded in part as follows: 


The Pan Americanism which was proclaimed at the congress of Washington in 1890 
was, in fact, principally based on the doctrines which are to-day rising luminous, an 
outcome of the World War. Such are the disapproval of the principle of conquest, 
the favoring of reciprocal guaranties of territorial integrity, and the establishment of 
compulsory arbitration for the solving of differences between nations. 

The World War has proved that progress which is attained in defiance of these fun- 
damental principles is as ephemeral as the incredible progress achieved by Prussia. 
That which is achieved by might can endure only so long as it is sustained by might. 
Right born of justice is alone immutable and eternal. 

Nations which, like Peru, have always invoked these doctrines and which witnessed 
the struggles undertaken to achieve these ideals, from the time when, in 1824, its 
Government, then headed by Bolivar, initiated the congress of Panama, and later 
those of Lima in 1848 and 1865—such countries are to-day experiencing the greatest 
satisfaction at the coming of this new juridical era for humanity. 

Peru considers with sincere gratification the decisive part which has fallen to the 
United States in the process of world reconstruction. The fruitful American blood 
which flowed in 1776 in the cause of political liberty, and again in 1861 for the civil 
rights of man, has once more been shed in this titanic struggle for the international 
liberty of peoples founded on justice. 

My country especially appreciates the generous and disinterested attitude of the 
United States, because the annals of its history contain positive proof of the altruistic 
policy of America. In addition to the circumstances you have so accurately just 
quoted, others of equal importance deserve to be mentioned, which confirm the 
friendly spirit which has animated the relations between Peru and the United States. 
Peru has not forgotten the incident of the Lobos Islands, the ownership of which was 
discussed by the United States Government in 1852—an incident which ended in the 
declaration of the Secretary of State, Everett, on the 16th of November of that year, 
that “he could find no motive why the legitimate sovereignty of Peru over those 
islands should be questioned,’’ and that ‘‘the United States hastened to make this 
recognition in consequence of the unintentional injustice done to Peru, owing to the 
momentary absence of information illustrating the question.’’ These pages of diplo- 
matic history are a glowing tribute to the high-minded and disinterested sense of 
justice which animated the statesmen of that day and governed their actions. 

None may question the authority with which the United States to-day addresses 
the world, since this authority springs from the most evident impartiality and from 
the clearest sense of the duty which destiny has conferred on this great democracy; 
and still less can that authority be disputed on this continent, in which has prevailed 
an ardent desire for a juridical organization ever since its different entities acquired 
their political independence. 

Pan Americanism will become a reality when that organization shall likewise have 
acquired recognition and justice be the immovable foundation of the prosperity and 
wealth of its nationalities. Pan Americanism must therefore undertake to-day, with 
greater vigor than ever before, the defense of the high ideals which gave it birth, and 
which, within the larger universal constitution of nations, or parallel with it, shall 
determine the recognition of those juridical principles without which neither a lasting 
peace nor wealth nor progress worthy of the name can command respect. 

Let us therefore raise our glasses, gentlemen, to the not far distant happy future of 
the America of Colon, to the Pan American Society, whose aims deserve the most 
enthusiastic applause, and to this great Republic, which has known how to astonish 
the world, both by her stupendous material progress and by the sacrifice entailed 
through her noble and generous efforts to achieve the moral regeneration and juridical 
advancement of nations 





PAN AMERICAN NOTES. 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR ENGINEERS. 


On June 23 and 24 an important conference on business training 
for engineers and engineering training for students of business was 
held at Washington, D.C. The conference was called by Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, United States Commissioner of Education, and was 
attended by many prominent members of engineering societies and 
representatives of various educational institutions of the United 
States. Among the prominent speakers who made addresses at the 
several meetings were Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education; Dr. Anson Marston, dean of the division of 
engineering of Iowa State College; Mr. Spencer Miller, vice president 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Mr. Edward N. Hurley, 
chairman United States Shipping Board; Dr. Walter Rautenstrauch, 
professor of mechanical engineering at Columbia University, New 
York; Mr. E. F. Dubrul, president of the Pyro Clay Products Co., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Maj. Gen. W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army; Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan, United States Army; 
Dr. Charles R. Mann, chairman advisory board, committee on edu- 
cation and special training, United States War Department; Mr. 
Angus W. McLean, director of the War Finance Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mr. Fred Lavis, consulting engineer American Inter- 
national Corporation, New York; Mr. W. W. Nichols, chairman com- 


mittee on education, American Manufacturers’ Export Association; 
Dr. J. W. Jenks, and others. At the final session of the conference 
the following resolutions, prepared by Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, 
specialist in commercial education, were unanimously adopted: 


It is the sense of the meeting that— 

1. Industrial and commercial development has created a demand for men with 
technjcal engineering training and business ability. Manufacturing industries are 
seeking engineers to qualify to serve in capacities requiring sound business training. 
Banks and brokers also need men with business training and the engineering point 
of view. This need is rapidly increasing and bids fair to demand a large number of 
technically trained men for both domestic and foreign commerce. 

2. In order to meet this demand the economic phases of engineering subjects should 
be emphasized wherever possible in engineering instruction. This may be done 
by emphasizing the problems of values and costs in the regular technical work and 
by introducing or extending courses in general economics, cost accounting, business 
organization and business law into the engineering curricula. These courses should 
be designed particularly to meet the needs of the engineering student. 

3. The engineering phases of economic subjects should be emphasized wherever 
possible in commercial instruction. Students in commercial courses should also be 
given opportunity to take special courses in the basic principles and practices of 
engineering, so that they may understand in general terms the operation of power 
plants and transportation systems from the engineering point of view. 

4. It is also urged upon all institutions with departments in engineering and eco- 
nomics or commerce that they consider some plan of coordination to develop a course 
in preparation for those careers wherein practical training in modern languages, 
in the essentials of engineering, and business theory and practice have been found 
to be both helpful and necessary. 
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A COMMENDABLE PLAN, 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish has evinced a 
genuine interest in the establishment and maintenance of closer 
relations between the United States and Spanish-speaking countries. 
With this aim in view, the association appointed a committee of 10 
members, with Mr. C. F. McHale, professor of Spanish of the National 
City Bank, as chairman. This committee is endeavoring to create 
scholarships in Spanish-speaking countries for North American 
young men. 

It is the opinion of the members of the committee that one of the 
practical ways to attain the above-mentioned end would be to aim 
at the provision of positions for North American young men in com- 
mercial houses of Spanish-speaking countries or in commercial 
houses of the United States that have branches abroad. This plan 
would afford a practical means of disclosing to other countries the 
good elements that the United States possess and of contributing 
in this manner to be a better understanding between nations. 

For the present the committee is limiting its activities to a publicity 
campaign to ascertain exactly what attitude the business world will 
assume toward this plan. When it is definitely known what sources 
of assistance can be depended upon, the committee will be in a position 
to decide upon details, such as the number of young men to be sent 
abroad, countries to which they are to be assigned, length of their 
stay in these countries, etc. 

It is to be hoped that the large exporting houses, banks, chambers 
of commerce, and all iistitutions interested in the development of 
the foreign trade of the United States will cooperate with the com- 
mittee and will thus facilitate the realization of so praiseworthy an 
undertaking. 

The committee will welcome any suggestions that may be offered, 
and communications may be addressed to Mr. C. F. McHale, Spanish 
instructor of the National City Bank of New York, 35 Wall Street, 
New York. 
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decrease, as shown above. Generally speaking, the statistical values 
show comparisons by quantities and not comparisons by values. 

Argentine imports are grouped in 17 classes. Comparing the 
nine months of 1918 with the like period of 1917, there was a decrease 
in the importation of live animals, of food substances, tobacco, bev- 
erages, oils and greases, paper and manufactures, leather manufac- 
tures, iron and steel manufactures, electrical goods, and miscellane- 
ous. There were increases in textiles, in lumber and manufaetures 
of wood, in metals other than iron and steel, in agricultural imple- 
ments, and in glassware. The largest decrease was in sugar, amount- 
ing to over 7,200,000 pesos. It is understood that the figures rep- 
resent changes in quantities rather than in current values, as ex- 
plained above. Under the heading of textiles there were decreases in 
silk and in wool. The increase in cotton textiles was 3,492,782 pe- 
sos, and in textiles other than silk, wool, and cotton, 4,421,791 pesos. 
This large increase is accounted for almost entirely in the increase 
in imports of jute grain bags and bagging. 

The following table shows the exports for the two periods (nine 
months each) given in comparison; values of the exports represent 
the average of current prices: 


1917 1918 1917 1918 
United States........ $104,515,384 | $136,935,757 Sweden.............-. $1, 703, 756 
Switzerland. 





United Sangean bexen 124, 348, 261 226, 936, 604 


















France. 53, 459, 490 75, 608, 509 2, 480, 726 
Italy . -. 21,568,367 28, 970,676 3,713, 305 
Brazil... Pee ie were ica 17, 404, 737 23,356, 878 179,619 
French po 9) 100, 278 4,101,522 801, 168 
Uruguay . 8,034, 720 11, 492,621 15, 954 
Spain. . 5,928, 249 15, 741, 716 190, 465 
Norway .... ee 6, 709, 764 2,445,915 160, 180 
Netherlands. . eS 4, 494,123 621,685 48, 402,012 
| ie 2, 445, 366 138, 076 8, 485, 012 
Denmark. 3, 850, 005 peer to 

Paraguay 2,338, 207 601, 880,979 





The exports are grouped in six classes, and there were large in- 
creases in each of the classes, except that of forest products, which 
shows a decrease of 2,328,123 pesos. In products of the grazing 
industry the increase was 97,888,739 pesos, and in products of the 
agricultural industry, 99,801,802 pesos. There was a slight increase 
in exports of mining and of hunting and fishing, and miscellaneous. 

The following shows some of the chief articles of export for the 
nine months of 1918: Frozen beef, 364,963 metric tons, of which 
196,373 were to the United Kingdom, 126,618 to France, a large part 
of the remainder to Italy, and less than 700 tons to the United States. 
Frozen mutton, 32,642 tons, of which 27,862 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and nearly all of the remainder to France. Hair and 
bristles, 1,174 tons, of which 569 to the United States and 537 to 
the United Kingdom. Goatskins, 736 tons, of which 507 to the 
United States and 188 to Spain. Kid skins, 172 tons, of which 126 
tons to Spain and 40 tons to the United States. Salt cattle hides, 
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60,827 tons, of which 32,631 tons to the United States, 24,241 tons 
to the United Kingdom, and 1,069 tons to Canada. Flint cattle 
hides, 10,462 tons, of which 5,047 tons to Italy, 2,439 tons to Spain, 
970 tons to the United Kingdom, and 184 tons to the United States. 
Horsehides, principally to Spain and the United States. Wool, 
89,780 tons, of which 62,094 tons to the United States, 12,743 tons 
to France, 6,903 tons to Italy, and 1,892 tons to the United Kingdom. 
Cured meats, 149,347 tons, of which 73,382 tons to the United 
Kingdom, 38,632 tons to the United States, and 31,979 tons to France. 
Butter, 12,389 tons. This was an increase of nearly double that of 
the preceding period of 1917; practically all of it went to the United 
Kingdom, with small amounts to France and the surrounding 
countries—Chile, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Rendered grease and 
tallow, 80,841 tons, of which 47,624 tons to the United Kingdom, 
11,978 tons to the United States, 7,908 tons to Italy, and 6,057 
tons to France. 

In the agricultural class the export of oats was 399,105 tons, of 
which 313,622 tons to the United Kingdom and 49,201 tons to 
France, Linseed, 324,471 tons (the exports of the preceding period 
of 1917 were 89,531 tons), of which 226,622 tons to the United 
States, and 42,688 tons to the United Kingdom. Corn, 342,953 tons, 
of which 105,552 tons to the United Kingdom, 29,449 tons to the 
United States, and most of the remainder to France, Spain, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden, and the French possessions. Wheat, 2,771,619 
tons (over three times the export of the corresponding period of 
1917), of which 1,353,855 tons to the United Kingdom, 237,535 to 
Brazil, 163,800 to France, 159,518 to Spain. Nearly 700,000 tons 

“were exported ‘‘on orders.’”’ Most of this ‘“‘on order’? wheat was 
taken by the countries given in about the same proportion, thereby 
increasing the figures given. Wheat flour, 119,598 tons, of which 
79,571 tons to Brazil, and most of the remainder to continental 
Europe and South Africa. 

Extract of quebracho, 87,735 tons, of which 41,726 tons to the 
United States, 17,844 tons to the United Kingdom, 12,640 tons to 
France, and 8,740 tons to Italy. 

In 1918 the CULTIVATED AREA in the Argentine Republic 
aggregated 24,800,000 hectares, as compared with 23,400,000 in 1917, 
or an increase in 1918 of 1,400,000 hectares. The 1917-18 wheat 
crop was the largest ever grown in Argentina, the 7,400,000 hectares 
sown to this cereal having produced 6,086,000 tons of wheat. 

According to a report of the consul general of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment in Stockholm, when the effect of certain agreements made 
by Sweden with some of the allied countries ceases the ARGENTINE- 
SWISS TRADE will be greatly developed, inasmuch as Sweden 
now realizes the advantages to be attained by trading directly with 

the Argentine Republic. 
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In a note of May 9 last the Argentine Government manifested its 
desire to deliver to the Allies, in accordance with agreements made, 
the GERMAN SHIPS which took refuge in Argentine waters during 
the war. 

The SECOND NATIONAL AGRARIAN CONGRESS met in 
Rio Cuarto on April 17 last, with 89 delegates present. Dr. Nicolas 
Repetto, a deputy to the Argentine national congress, was chosen 
president. ' 

The general bureau of public works has prepared a plan for the 
CONSTRUCTION OF FLOATING DOCKS at some of the towns 
on the Parana, Upper Parana, and Paraguay Rivers, with the object 
of complying with the wishes of the national authorities of Formosa 
and Chaco territories and of the governments of the Provinces of 
Corrientes and Entre Rios. 


BOLIVIA, 


With a view to encouraging the raising of HORSES AND MULES 
to supply mounts for the army, without the necessity of purchasing 
stock outside of the country, on April 20 last the President issued a 
decree inviting the proprietors of ranches and concessionaires of pas- 
ture land to present bids to the government for the establishment of 
stock farms on modern scientific bases. The Government will ad- 
vance a stipulated sum as a bonus for each animal reared, for a period 
of four years, and agrees to begin buying stock at the fifth year, 


purchasing from each farm not less than 100 head annually, at the 


regular market price. 

According to press reports the directorate of the Bolivia Railway 
Co. has presented plans to the Government for the completion of the 
POTOSI-SUCRE RAILWAY. The line is 178 kilometers in length, 
50 of which are nearly ready for service, and 11 more will soon be 
completed. The total cost of the enterprise is estimated at 19,351,470 
bolivianos (boliviano=$0.39 United States gold), and 3,500,000 
bolivianos have already been expended. 

According to tables compiled by the Customshouse Review of 
Bolivia (Revista de Aduanas) the EXPORTATION OF TIN from 
that country in 1918 amounted to 48,801,027 kilograms, valued at 
129,611,140 bolivianos. Of the total amount, 32,286,301 kilograms, 
valued at 90,169,603 bolivianos, were exported through the customs- 
house at Oruro; 15,093,592 kilos, valued at 35,324,449 bolivianos, 
through that of Uyuni, 1,032,782 kilos, valued at 2,552,188 bolivianos, 
through La Paz, and 388,352 kilograms, valued at 1,564,900 bolivi- 
anos, through Villazon. The tariff levied upon these exports totaled 
7,380,653 bolivianos. Great Britain received the largest portion, 
27,303,086 kilograms, with the United States second, with 18,189,419 
kilograms, and Chile third, with 2,981,833 kilograms. 
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BRAZIL. 


According to official statistics the RAILWAY SYSTEM OF 
BRAZIL has a length at the present time of 30,101 kilometers, dis- 
tributed by States as follows: Sio Paulo, 6,706; Minas Geraes, 6,527; 
Rio de Janeiro, 3,131; Rio Grande do Sul, 2,756; Pernambuco, 2,098; 
Bahia, 1,839; Matto Grosso, 1,168; Parana, 1,064; Santa Catharina, 
1,018; Ceara, 891; Espiritu Santo, 652; Para, 450; Parahyba, 368; 
Alagoas, 364; Rio Grande do Norte, 313; Sergipe, 292; Federal Dis- 
trict, 187; Goyaz, 179; Maranhao, 91, and Amazonas, 6. 

Frank Carney has been authorized by the National Government to 
lay, maintain, and operate a SUBMARINE CABLE from the city of 
Rio de Janeiro to a point on the Island of Cuba. The concession is 
without special privilege, monopoly, or national subvention. 

An executive decree of April 9 establishes a consulting committee 
to deal with matters relating to WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE. 

The Government of the State of Rio Grande do Sul has made a con- 
tract for such DREDGING of the Santa Maria and Ibicuhy-Mirim 
Rivers as may be necessary to make them navigable for vessels of 
small draft. 

The English board of trade of Sao Paulo has decided to hold a series 
of EXHIBITS OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURES. Each exhibit 
will be open for three months, and will include some specific industry, 
together with the by-products therefrom. The first exhibit will con- 
sist of thread, cotton, woolen, linen and silk fabrics, etc., and will be 
opened in September next. 

‘On April 30 last the PETROPOLIS RAILWAY celebrated its six- 
tieth anniversary. This was the first railroad built in Brazil and was 
originally known as the Maua Railway, having been constructed 
through the efforts of Irineu Evangelista Souza, Viscount of Maua, 
who also established steam navigation in Brazil, as well as the instal- 
lation of electric light and gas in Rio de Janeiro. 

The executive power has approved the new BY-LAWS OF THE 
BRAZILIAN LLOYD Steamship Co., which has in operation 66 
steamers, representing 167,874 gross and 97,327 net tons. Twelve 
of these vessels, having 84,293 gross and 47,440 net tons, were for- 
merly German ships. Four vessels, representing 8,421 gross and 5,527 
net tons, are being repaired. The steamers of this company made 
481 round trip voyages in 1918, representing 1,961,698 miles, carried 
87,030 passengers, 949,631 metric tons of freight, and 1,284 head of 
stock without any accident whatsoever. The net earnings of the 
company last year were 7,731 contos. 

According to press reports construction work has been commenced 
on a large COLD-STORAGE PLANT in Minas Geraes, between 
Cresotagem and Bemfica stations. 

123428—19—Bull. 1——6 
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A company was recently organized in Porto Alegre to engage on a 
large scale in the cultivation of the EUCALYPTUS TREE. 

The department of agriculture has just imported from the United 
States 120 tons of Chevalier, Imperial Chile, and Common Witch Two 
BARLEY for distribution to brewers who have commenced the cul- 
tivation of that cereal in the Republic. 

The exports of Brazil during the first quarter of the present year 
consisted of 550,741 tons of merchandise, valued at 563,036 éontos, 
as compared with 474,057 tons, valued at 236,281 contos, during the 
same period of 1918. Coffee was a large factor in these exports, inas- 
much as from January to March last the shipments of coffee aggre- 
gated 4,088,000 sacks, as compared with 1,775,000 sacks during the 
same months of 1918, 3,047,000 sacks in the same period of 1917, 
and 2,774,000 sacks in the corresponding period of 1913. 

At Cachoeira, State of Rio Grande do Sul, an AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, with a capital of 400 contos, has been organized to engage 
on a large scale in the cultivation of rice, the planting of trees, and 
the raising of stock. 

CHILE. 


According to information received from the Nitrate Propaganda 
Association, the EXPORTATION OF NITRATE between July 1, 
1918, and March 31 of this year amounted to 37,061,521 quintales, 
from the following districts: Tarapaca, 16,702,495; Tocopilla, 1,681,- 
165; Antofagasta, 13,423,009; Aguas Blancas, 2,687,090; and Taltal, 
2,567,762 quintales. 

The Norwegian Industrial Co. and the Norwegian Industrial 
Bank have commenced operations in Chile under the name of the 
ELECTRICAL CHEMICAL CO. (LTD.) (Chilean-Norwegian Indus- 
trial and Financial Co.) and will promote various commercial and 
industrial enterprises. 

A new INSURANCE COMPANY called “La Polar” has been 
formed in Magallanes with a capital of 600,000 pesos (pesos = 
$0.3650 United States currency). 

Last May a group of business men met in Santiago to form a 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE in that city. According to the 
prospectus the purposes of the organization shall be the encourage- 
ment of commerce; the standardization of methods and promotion 
of closer acquaintance among business men as a means of mutual 
protection; the establishment of arbitral mercantile tribunals; the 
publication of monthly bulletins containing commercial, legal, or 
administrative information which may be useful; the obtaining of 
reforms and modifications in mercantile legislation; the maintaining 
of communication with Chilean consuls in foreign countries, and 
with chambers of commerce in other countries; and the encourage- 
ment of foreign commerce and business education in the country. 
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A presidential law of April 29 authorizes the expenditure of 
25,000,000 pesos, gold, for the ELECTRIFYING OF THE FIRST 
ZONE OF NATIONAL RAILWAYS and approves the project for 
construction and repairs presented in law No. 3501 of February 20, 
1919. The sum will be appropriated from the funds obtained by 
the loan authorized by the law cited. The Valparaiso-Santiago 
Railroad is comprised in the zone. 

According to official statistics relative to the EXPORTATION OF 
HIDES, in the first four months of the present year 14,700 cowhides, 
80,387 sheepskins, and 247,916 pigskins were exported, as against 
5,620, 53,100, and 146,000, respectively, in the entire year 1918 
and 35,896, 135,450, and 24,228, respectively, in 1917. 

The National Government has appointed Sefior Ernesto Guzman 
Donoso, a member of the commission sent to the United States by 
the National Railway Co. to study the PRODUCTION AND 
SMELTING OF IRON in the northern Republic for two years, and 
to make a complete report on the subject at the end of that period. 

The small island, Chimba, situated north of the port of Antofa- 
gasta, and a necessary part of the adjacent beach, has been leased 
by the Government to a private concern for the CONSTRUCTION 
OF A HARBOR to be used exclusively in the loading of nitrate, 
the concessionnaire agreeing, among other things, to establish a 
branch railway line connecting the island with the Antofogasta- 
Bolivia Railway line. 

COLOMBIA. 

The commission which is investigating the territory through which 
the EXTENSION OF THE SABANA RAILWAY is to run, from 
Facatativa to Pacho, has submitted an interesting report by which 
it appears that all property owners who hold land between the 
El Dintel station and the river port which is to be the terminus of 
the line offer to cede the right of way gratis, as well as the land 
needed for stations, depots, warehouses, yards, etc., and also the 
construction material. Furthermore, the municipalities of Pacho, 
Supata, San Francisco, and some others have agreed to provide 
4,000 workmen for construction. 

Since law 23 of 1918 authorizes the National Government to issue 
Colombian bonds for the purpose of obtaining internal loans with 
which to carry out certain imperative public works, the President 
has authorized the use of $100,000 of those bonds in the EXTENSION 
OF THE RAILWAY from Tolima to Ibague. The first locomotive 
has already crossed the Gualanday divide on a trial trip, proving 
that the most difficult part of the engineering work has been accom- 
plished, since the remainder of the way lies through plains. 

The departmental assembly of Antioquia has created a board 
whose duties shall be to consider plans for the URABA RAILWAY 
and submit a draft of the right of way to the assembly of 1920. 
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A presidential decree authorizes the completion of the CARARE 
HIGHWAY, and permits the ministry of public works to organize 
two committees of engineers, one to formulate projects for similar 
roads in the Boyaca section and the other for those of Santander. 

One of the industries most recently established in the Department 
of Magdalena is the CINCINNATI COFFEE CO., which has im- 
ported the most modern machinery and produced 800 sacks of coffee 
during the last crop. The fact that banana exportation was con- 
siderably diminished by limitations prescribed by the United States 
during the war stimulated coffee cultivation. The company intends 
to increase the area under cultivation and extend the highway to its 
own plantation and later to Ariguani, where it will also establish a 
large sugar mill. 

Sres. Alberto and José Maria Nieto have petitioned the National 
Government for authorization to establish NAVIGATION BE- 
TWEEN THE NARIARE AND GUAVIARE RIVERS, and the 
Government has requested further details concerning the project. 

Late in,March a commission of engineers, headed by a distin- 
guished geologist from the United States, reached Banco with the 
purpose of considering the possibility of constructing a RAILWAY 
FROM BAHIA HONDA TO THE MAGDALENA RIVER. 

The National Government has set aside a part of the receipts 
derived from water transportation taxes on the Magdalena River 
for the IMPROVEMENT OF THE CAUCA RIVER, and has named 
the members of the canalization board of the lower Cauca, in accor- 
lance with the dispositions of law No. 53 of 1918. 


COSTA RICA. 


In order to stimulate the development of the BANANA INDUS- 
TRY and to encourage the fruit growers to cultivate a larger area 
of the crop, the United Fruit Co. has agreed to raise the price it pays 
for a first-class bunch of bananas to 39 centavos, gold, and that of 
second-class bunches to 19 centavos, in case the grower has increased 
his banana plantation by at least 20 per cent in area. This increase 
will mean a total of 1,000 hectares, counting the present area under 
cultivation at 5,000. 

The CEMENT INDUSTRY has progressed considerably in the 
past few years in the country, as tiles of all kinds as well as pieces of 
masonry used in construction and ornamentation are now manu- 
factured, including pedestals for statues, columns, various kinds of 
flowerpots, washbowls, bathtubs, sewer pipes, gravestones, and all 
articles that have cement as a foundation. A great variety of kinds 
and styles of tiles are made, not only of cement but of the material 
known as pedrin. 
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Since oil is now being extracted in Costa Rica by high-pressure 
machinery, a newspaper of San Jose recommends to agriculturalists 
the cultivation of certain OLEAGINOUS PLANTS, such as the 
sunflower and almond tree, which produce a richer, smoother, and 
more nutritious oil than many of those that are now being imported 
into the country. The stem of the sunflower as well as the seeds may 
be utilized, as a fine fiber is obtained from the stalk which is used in 
wearing apparel, and the leaves make excellent fodder for cattle; 
while the oil obtained from the seed is superior to cottonseed or corn 
oil, being in fact nearly as smooth as olive oil itself. The sunflower 
seed, one of the richest in oil, yields 40 per cent oil, while the remain- 
ing pulp is very nutritious for stock and fowls. Moreover, the 
plant grows and matures rapidly and in almost any soil. The 
almond tree grows prolifically in hot sections and bears well without 
special attention or care. In some places the nut is used in cooking as 
a substitute for butter, as it produces a clear oil with an agreeable 
taste, of superior quality and consistency. It is rich in food value, 
and the paste which remains after its extraction is used in confec- 
tionery and candies. 

CUBA. 


Official figures place the value of the FOREIGN TRADE of 
1918 at $710,947,465, as against $639,418,565 in 1917—an increase 
of $71,528,900 in favor of 1918, of which increase $25,049,159 worth 
of goods were imported and $46,479,741 exported, as in 1918 the 
imports were valued at $297,622,214 and the exports at $413,325,251, 
compared with $272,573,055 and $366,845,510, respectively, for 
1917. Comparing the latter figures, it will be found the balance in 
favor of Cuba in 1918 was $115,703,037 and $94,272,455 in 1917. 
The bulk of the trade in both years was conducted with the United 
States, Great Britain, and Spain in the order named. 

Press notices state that, beginning with July of this year, the 
boats of the American company, the South Atlantic Maritime Cor- 
poration, will conduct WEEKLY SERVICE between Savannah 
and Habana and monthly service from Charleston, Jacksonville, 
Wilmington, and Brunswick, to Brazil and Argentina. Six steam- 
ships have been selected for the service, two of which will run between 
Cuba and Savannah. 

Owing to the high cost of meat in Cuban markets, a Habana firm 
has begun the IMPORTATION OF LIVE STOCK from Central 
America. The first shipment, consisting of 1,001 head of stock 
from Costa Rica, reached Habana during May. 

The Wholesale Dealers Association of Habana has recently 
established a COMMERCIAL SERVICE BUREAU in connection 
with its office, with the purpose of furnishing wholesale importing 
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houses with necessary information concerning the credit and rating 
of retail buyers and dealers who request credit. 

By formal declaration subscribed to before a notary public of 
Santiago de Cuba, a GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY has 
been organized in that city under the title of ‘‘La Unién Antillana, 
S. A.,” which will insure maritime and land transportation. 

The corner stone of the MUNICIPAL MARKET to be erected 
in the block between Calzada del Monte, Cristina, Matadero, and 
Aroyo Streets in Habana was laid at a celebration held June 14, 
presided over by the mayor of the city, Dr. Varona Suarez. 

Press notices state that an important deal in sugar-cane land has 
been closed in Oriente Province, consisting of the purchase of the 
land previously held by the Bayate Sugar Co. and several other 
plantations, upon which two new sugar factories will be established. 

By a law of the national congress of June 11, 1919, a loan of 
$500,000 for the CONSTRUCTION OF A HIGHWAY between 
the cities of Cienfuegos and Santa Clara has been authorized. 

A large ICE FACTORY is soon to be constructed by several 
business men of Habana on a site on Luyané Street. Machinery 
to the value of $500,000 has already been ordered for the plant. 

The firm of Bacardi & Co., of Santiago de Cuba, has been reor- 
ganized as a BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION, 
called the Ron Bacardi Co. (Inc.) (‘‘Compafiia Ron Bacardi, S. A.’’), 
with headquarters in the same city. 

The secretaryship of agriculture has informed the press that the 
SUGAR PRODUCTION this season will be not less than 4,000,000 
tons, according to present indications, as by May 30 the crop had 
reached 3,775,000 tons, and 59 centrals had not yet reported. The 
Cuba Cane Sugar Co. predicts that the production this year will 
amount to 4,300,000 tons. 

Karly in June Sefor José Lépez Rodriguez was awarded the 
contract for the DREDGING OF THE PORT OF SAGUA 
after all bids were received. The cost of the work is estimated at 
$2,400,000. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The FOREIGN TRADE OF THE REPUBLIC for 1918 amounted 
to $42,108,496, of which $19,736,152 were imports and $22,372,344 
exports. Compared with the year 1917, these figures show an 
increase in imports of $2,336,088 and a decrease in exports of $72,236, 
or a net increase of $2,263,852. 

By law No. 284 the military governor of the Republic fixed the 
fines and penalties for violation of Law No. 80, of September 17 
1917, concerning the IMPORTATION OF COTTON SEED. 

Late in May a project for the IRRIGATION of the Banegas agri- . 
cultural section was taken under consideration. It is believed that 
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with the necessary irrigation this territory could be made one of the 
most productive parts of the country for stock raising as well as 
farming. 

A WAGON ROAD is being completed between Puerto Plata and 
Santiago at the expense of the municipalities involved. The road 
will cross the North Ridge, traverse the beautiful fields about San- 
tiago, cross the Yaque River on an excellent bridge, and terminate 
at Janico in the Central Mountain Range. It will be 72 kilometers 
long, 42 of which are already completed and opened for traffic. 

On June 1 the Dominican Central Railway established SEMI- 
DAILY PASSENGER TRAIN SERVICE between Puerto Plata 
and Moca. 

The DREDGING AND CANALIZATION OF SANTA DO- 
MINGO RIVER is being conducted under the general board of 
directors of public works. It is expected that it will make the 
docking of all boats which call there much easier. 


ECUADOR. 


The President ,has approved a special tax on capital in BAHIA DE 
CARAQUEZ, the receipts thus derived to be expended in construc- 
tion of the Bahia-Quito Railway. 

The April Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of Quito states 
that the DEMAND FOR CACAO for export was so great that the 
price has increased materially, a quintal of ‘Arriba’ class having 
brought as high as 30 sucres (sucre=$0.4867 United States gold), 
Machala 28.50 sucres, and Balao grade, 29 sucres. As the cacao 
trade is the chief industry and leading source of income of the Re- 
public, the quotations are significant. In the month of April 81,887 
bags of cacao, weighing 6,446,736 kilograms, were exported from 
Guayaquil, 2,113,110 of which were sent by the Association of Agri- 
culturalists and 4,333,266 through other exporters. This is the 
largest shipment made in any April since that of 1915, as the total 
for April of the three intervening years was under 3,000,000 kilo- 
grams. Of the amount shipped in April this year 4,136,803 kilo- 
grams were for Havre, 1,417,484 for Liverpool, and only 515,833 
for New York. These figures prove that cacao is gaining its old 
popularity in foreign markets. Ecuadorian cacao has been sold in 
London markets recently at 100 shillings a quintal. 


GUATEMALA. 


According to press reports the NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF regu- 
lations for the collection of import and export taxes went into effect 
July 1 of the present year. The new system provides for both 
specific and ad valorem valuations, according to the nature of the 
commodities taxed. 
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HAITI. 


Press reports state that the Government, keeping to its program 
of increasing the arable area of the Republic by irrigating vast 
tracts of wild land, will undertake at once extensive work in the 
PLAINS OF L’ARCAHAIE AND LEOGANE. 

An industrial and AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITION recently 
held in Jeremie obtained a very gratifying success; a large number 
of people came from the surrounding country to view the many 
interesting exhibits. 

Le Matin, a daily Haitian newspaper, published in a recent edi- 
tion a list of the 23 new members of the BOARD OF AGRICUL- 
TURE of the commune of Port au Prince who have just been 
appointed by the National Government. 


HONDURAS. 


During the middle of April the fourth section of the TRUJILLO 
RAILWAY, between kilometers 46 and 66, was officially opened to 
public traffic. The line is being built by the Truxillo Railroad Co., 
which has already begun work on the fifth section. 

According to press reports the rich GOLD AND SILVER MINES 
of the Opoteca region in the Department of Comayagua will soon be 
actively developed. An automobile road to Siguatepeque and the 
Yojoa is now under construction, by which communication with the 
Atlantic coast will be facilitated, allowing convenient shipping of 
minerals and other products from the Department. 

The press of Honduras announces that the national congress has 
recently granted several OIL-WELL CONCESSIONS, which promise 
considerable activity in the field in the future. 

The national congress has approved a bill submitted by the muni- 
cipality of La Ceiba for the construction of a WHARF FOR LIGHT 
FREIGHT LOADING in tle port mentioned, since that constructed 
by the Vaccaro Bros. Co. is accessible for large ocean-going vessels 
only. After the expenses of upkeep have been met, the profits will 
be distributed as follows: National treasury, 10 per cent; Vicente 
d’ Antonini hospital of La Ceiba, 40 per cent; and 50 per cent to cover 
the cost of construction. 

Late in May the distance from San Pedro Sula to Tegucigalpa, 100 
kilometers, was made for the first time by AUTOMOBILE. It is 
expected that rapid transit between the cities will soon be conducted 
regularly. 

On March 1, 1919, the President approved the bill authorizing the 
execution of the terms of the treaty for the protection of TRADE- 
MARKS signed at the Fourth International Pan American Congress 
in Buenos Aires August 20, 1910. 
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MEXICO. 


An ONYX MINE, yielding a product said to be even superior in 
quality to that obtained from the famous mines in the State of 
Puebla, has been discovered in the vicinity of Tampico. The Puebla 
onyx is extensively used to ornament handsome public and private 
buildings of Mexico and other countries. 

The National Government is to establish a MODERN LABORA- 
TORY equipped with all the necessary appliances for the analysis of 
oil exported through Tampico, to grade the oil, and determine export 
tariffs. 

According to the secretaryship of commerce and industry, the 
HENEQUEN EXPORTATIONS from the State of Yucatan to the 
United States in 1918 amounted to 600,000 bales, valued at 48,000,000 
pesos. In the same year 50,000 bales were exported to Argentina. 

The IXTLE EXPORTATIONS to the United States from the 
State of Nuevo Leén in 1918 were valued at $3,000,000. 

During the first nine months of last year 185,064,982 pesos worth 
of METALS were produced in Mexico, distributed, according to the 
department of mines, as follows: Silver, 65,654,571; gold, 3,244,781; 
lead, 23,800,689; copper, 66,096,344; zinc, 9,036,233; antimony, 
2,471,147; tin, 24,638; mercury, 785,297; tungsten, 787,274; graph- 
ite, 668,590; manganese, 459,321; and molybdenum, 36,038 pesos. 

During the year 1918 the secretaryship of commerce and industry 
granted 30,912 MINING CLAIMS, of which 3,736 are in operation. 

STEAMSHIP SERVICE between the port of San Diego, Calif., 
and Ensenada, La Paz, Guaymas, Topolobampo, and Mazatlan, 
Mexico, has been established. 

As a stimulus to commercial development and activity the secre- 
taryship of industry, commerce, and labor has published a LIST OF 
ARTICLES that may be exported from Mexico and those which 
may be imported. 

The National Government has recently canceled 22,000,000 pesos 
worth of expired LAND GRANTS, and will divide the territory 
among communities which need additional space. 

The Mexican press announces that two archeologists from the 
United States in exploring the territory of Quintana Roo discovered 
a RUBBER FOREST 20,000 hectares in extent, which will undoubt- 
edly become a source of considerable revenue to the Government. 

According to press reports from Pachuca, capital of the State of 
Hidalgo, very rich veins of PLATINUM have been discovered in the 
vicinity. Several mining companies of the section are planning to 
invest large sums in its exploitation. 

Authorization has been granted by the secretaryship of industry 
and commerce for enlarging the MEXICAN COMMERCIAL 
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MUSEUM by adding six halls, containing examples of the three 
natural kingdoms. To this end the governors of the several States 
and Territories have been requested to cooperate by contributing 
collections of plants, minerals, and animals. 

RAPID TRANSPORTATION SERVICE is soon to be estab- 
lished between the cities of San Antonio, Tex., and Mexico, which 
will greatly facilitate commercial intercourse between the two 
countries. . 

Since freight shipping between the United States and Mexico has 
increased considerably within the past few months, the general 
directorate of the national railways of Mexico has reestablished the 
TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SERVICE, naming Senor Antero C. 
Roel for the office. 

Late in May of the present year work was commenced on PAVING 
the streets of Puebla. Funds for the purpose were subscribed by 
business men of the city who desire to have Puebla modern in every 
respect. 

A FLOWER, PLANT, FRUIT, AND VEGETABLE CONGRESS 
was held June 30—July 10 at the nursery in the town of Coyoacan. 
The secretaryship of agriculture and industry invited all the florists 
and horticulturalists of the Republic to attend the exposition. 


NICARAGUA. 


The National Government has signed a contract with Sefor D. 
S. Wuescher, the representative of the Wawa Commercial Co., for 
the construction of a RAILWAY which, from a point on the Cucalaya 
River, follows the course of the Bambana and Oconguas Rivers and 
terminates in the Pis Pis mining region. The total length of the 
projected line is 75 miles, but since 40 have already been constructed, 
only 35 remain for the company to complete. It is expected that 
the new road will benefit the southern part of the Republic to a 
marked degree, giving rapid transportation to the Atlantic. The 
Cucalaya River is navigable for 10 miles from its mouth to the 
point from which the railroad will depart, and from Pis Pis to the 
Atlantic communication is made comparatively easy because the 
river is navigable for boats of great draft as far as the mining terri- 
tory. Among concessions which the Government is making to the 
company is the ceding of the 40 miles of railway already constructed, 
a strip of land both sides of the track, and 500 hectares of unde- 
veloped land for every $20,000 which the company invests in the 
work. 

The United States firm, ‘‘The Gold Mines Co.,’’ has contracted 
for the labor of 20 EXPERT MINERS from the United States ‘o 
aid in the exploitation of property held by it in Nicaragua. 

The Leén-Matagalpa AUTOMOBILE HIGHWAY was opened to 
the public the middle of April. 
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Sefior Manuel Riguero has signed a contract with J. Williams, an 
aviator of the United States, for AERIAL TRANSPORTATION 
OF CORRESPONDENCE between Honduras, Nicaragua, and the 
port of New Orleans. Trips will be made weekly. 

AUTOMOBILE STAGE SERVICE between the city of Diriamba 
and the port La Boquita, a popular bathing place on the Pacific 
coast of Nicaragua, has been established. The trip is made in 
about two hours. 

The National Government has signed a contract with Sejfior 
Trinidad Lacayo, in which the latter agrees to send two Filipino 
experts and also some abaca plants to introduce the use and method 
of cultivating this plant, and the MANUFACTURE OF ABACA 
GOODS AND HATS. The manufacture of various articles from the 
fiber of the pineapple leaf will also be demonstrated, as the industry 
has never been exploited in Nicaragua. 

PANAMA, 

According to the terms of a contract signed by the secretary of 
industry and public works, Sefior Rodolfo Chiari has agreed to 
establish a SUGAR FACTORY, with machinery, equipment, steel 
and wood buildings, stock, cane plantations, ovens, and all the appa- 
ratus necessary in an establishment of the capacity required to refine 
a yearly crop of 250 hectares, on his ranch, ‘‘La Estrella,” in the 
Province of Cocle. Sefior Chiari also contracts to have at least 100 
hectares of sugar cane under cultivation within a year and a half, 
and the remainder two years and a half later; to produce and place 
sugar upon the market one year after the contract is accepted; and 
to train two persons from every Province in the most modern scien- 
tific methods of sugar refining. The Government, in turn, agrees 
to cortsider the enterprise a public utility, permitting free impor- 
tation of machinery for the factory, as well as apparatus, imple- 
ments, etc., and to exempt it from national and municipal taxes for 
a period of 10 years. 

By a law of March 7 of the present year the national assembly 
authorized the President to appropriate a sum not to exceed $100,000 
for the establishment of AGRICULTURAL COLONIES of Caucasian 
immigrants, preferably from the Canary Islands or Puerto Rico; to 
supervise and advise with natives of the countries from whence they 
come concerning the settlement of any immigrant who desires to 
become a landholder; and to protect and locate the immigrant who 
needs aid in establishing himself. For the purposes of the new law 


any individual under 50 years of age, married or single, who enters 
the country for agricultural purposes, shall be considered such an 
immigrant. 

Late in May a representative of the well-known Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Akron, Ohio, arrived at Colon to establish a general 
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warehouse and distributing plant for the products of the company, 
the territory to include Central and South America, 

A recent law of the national assembly amends and makes further 
additions to that of 1917, concerning the importation, sale, and use 


of FIREARMS in the Republic. 


PARAGUAY. 


In response to a ruling of the ministry of the treasury, the general 
customhouse directorate will make the following requirements in the 
IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION OF PRODUCTS: (a) In 
every customhouse invoice covering machinery, the number of ma- 
chines, horsepower, use, and the net and gross weight must be set 
forth; (6) exports, such as extract of beef, canned meats, and other 
forms of meat that are shipped in heavy parcels, shall be accompanied 
by a declaration of the gross and net weights; and (c) every package 
destined for exportation shall be labeled ‘‘Reptblica del Paraguay.” 

The FOREIGN COMMERCE during the first quarter of 1919 
amounted to 2,015,332 pesos (peso =$0.964 United States gold). Of 
this amount, 863,341 pesos were imports and 1,151,991 exports, leav- 
ing a balance of 288,650 pesos in favor of Paraguay. 

A Paraguayan agriculturist advocates the extensive cultivation 
of the WILLOW, considering its many species of great importance 
commercially, and as it is very hardy, it can resist drought, locusts, 
and intense heat, and begins to be profitable soon after it is set out, 
so that the harvest is a very simple process. Furthermore, it is 
rapidly spreading in the country, and coming into more general use. 
There are already eight factories which use it in the manufacture of 
wicker furniture, etc., requiring the importation of 700,000 kilograms 
of the product annually, which might easily be raised in Paraguay. 


PERU. 


According to press reports from Lima the Italian Transatlantic Co. 
inaugurated on June 15 last a freight and passenger STEAMSHIP 
SERVICE between Genoa, Marseille, Barcelona, Callao, Mollendo, 
and Valparaiso, via the Panama Canal, sailings to be made every 45 
days. 

In view of the fact that the Peruvian Salt Co. has recommended 
that the proportion of rice for domestic consumption, established 
under a decree of March 14 last, be modified, the executive power has 
decreed that rice growers shall be required to sell to that company 20 
per cent of the unhusked rice of the present year’s crop. Rice sent 
to the mill intended for seed is exempt from this provision, provided 
the quantity does not exceed 10 per cent of the deposit, but a state- 
ment in writing that it is for seed purposes must be given the com- 
pany before sending it to the mills. 
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The director of public works has contracted in the United States 
with the Vulcan Steel Products Co. for the purchase of RAILWAY 
MATERIAL to the amount of $300,000. Included in this material 
are 1,100 tons of steel rails for the Huancayo to Ayacucho Railway 
and 1,300 tons for the branch road from Chuquicara to Cajabamba. 

At the suggestion of the mayor of Lima the provincial council pro- 
poses to establish in that city WEEKLY FAIRS for the purpose of 
lowering the prices of articles of prime necessity. The railways will 
cooperate in this work by giving special facilities for hauling produce 
to be sold at the Sunday fairs which it is proposed to establish. 

The Official Gazette of April 14 publishes the complete text of the 
law of the national congress authorizing the President to organize 
among the farmers of Peru a company with a capital of 200,000 Peru- 
vian pounds (Peruvian pound = $4.8665) to engage in the exploita- 
tion of GUANO. The capital of the company is to be represented by 
shares of £1 each, redeemable in not less than five years. 


SALVADOR. 


According to press reports MINING IN SALVADOR offers greater 
opportunities for profitable investment at the present time than any 
other industry of the country, since its development has been con- 
fined on a small scale to the eastern part of the Republic, notwith- 
standing the fact that in the western part of the country there exist 
large deposits of ores, which, if properly worked, could, it is said, be 
made to pay handsome profits. The district of Metapan is one of the 
richest mining zones of Salvador, the following ores abounding at and 
in the neighborhood of El Brujo, Valle de San Juan, El Caliche, and San 
Casimiro: Copper, iron, lead, silver, nickel, and platinum. Analyses of 
some,of these ores made in England and France gave excellent results 
and show that they exist in paying quantities. The ores of this region 
are found on the surface, and their richness increases with depth. In 
exploiting these deposits electric current could easily be obtained from 
the Lempa River, which, with the exception of El Brujo, traverses 
the entire region. Water power is available in El Brujo zone from the 
falls of the Langiatud River, which, it is estimated, could develop 
current up to100 horsepower. Timber is abundant, and plenty of la- 
bor is available, inasmuch as that part of the country is thickly popu- 
lated. The climate is good and healthful. The region referred to is 
reached by the Acajutla to Santa Ana Railway, and will later be crossed 
by the Pan American Railway, which, after completion from Cojute- 
peque to San Salvador, will continue over the track of the Santa Ana 
to Metapan Railway and from thence to the Guatemalan frontier, via 
El Brujo, until it connects with the Puerto Barrios Railway, thereby 
placing this mining zone within a few hours of both Atlantic and 
Pacific coast terminals. 
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An executive decree of May 5 last authorizes IMPORTS OF 
LUMBER, sheet iron, Roman cement, and other construction mate- 
rials free of duty, and specifies the customs expenses which must be 
paid. 

Two residents of the town of Santa Rosa, Department of Union, 
have denounced before the proper authorities a vein of ore containing 
GOLD AND SILVER which they discovered on the Jacote lands in 
the canton of Copetillos. The vein, which has been named Buena 
Vista, is a meter and a half wide and runs from north to south. Sam- 
ples taken therefrom indicate that the ore is of fine quality. 

URUGUAY. 

During the latter part of June last a JAPANESE COMMERCIAL 
COMMISSION arrived in Uruguay from Brazil on an investigation 
and propaganda trip. The delegates were well received in commercial 
circles, showed evidence of being highly satisfied with the com- 
mercial conditions of the country and manifested the belief that 
they can easily establish and with excellent results an interchange of 
trade between the two countries. The delegates recommend the 
establishment of Uruguayan consulates in Japan and of Japanese 
consulates in Uruguay, thereby enabling the merchants of the two 
countries to quickly obtain official commercial information and trade 
statistics should they so desire. Press reports are to the effect that 
a steamship line is soon to be in operation between Japanese and 
Rio de la Plata ports. 

The department of industry has ordered that a record or regis- 
tration be made of orders for henequen, or BINDER TWINE, placed 
by the farmers and merchants of the country. This registration is 
in charge of the intermediators of the official seed commission, and 
will be distributed and disposed of by that body for cash or on time 
payments. 

On labor day on May 4 last the National Stock, Agricultural, and 
Industrial EXPOSITION, under the direction of the rural associa- 
tion of the department, was opened to the public in the city of 
San Jose. In the stock section, 116 head of cattle, comprising the 
principal breeds found in Uruguay, were exhibited, as well as choice 
lots of sheep, horses, and hogs. The Department of San Jose had 
225 exhibits in the cereal section, indicating the development of grain 
cultivation in the Republic. The industrial section was patronized by 
the principal manufacturing concerns of Montevideo and was visited 
by large numbers of people. On the same date the NATIONAL 
HIGHWAY from San Jose to Montevideo was opened to public 
traffic, greatly facilitating communication between these two places. 

In connection with the purchase by the State of the URUGUAYAN 
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EASTERN RAILWAY it has been officially announced. that the 
Tramway & Northern Railway are also to come under the same 
management. The department of public works proposes to extend 
the Eastern Railway from Punta del Este to Maldonado, a distance 
of about 5 kilometers, thereby greatly facilitating traffic, especially 
in the summer. 

Federico Giré, jr., has been appointed by the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment to study the LIVE-STOCK MARKETS of the United States 
and report upon the same. 


VENEZUELA. 


According to mercantile and maritime statistics covering the first 
half of 1918, and which have just been published by the department 
of finance, the value of IMPORTS was 40,002,032 bolivares (bolivar = 
$0.193). These imports in bolivares by customhouses were as fol- 
lows: La Guaira, 26,136,440; Maracaibo, 4,667,743; Puerto Cabello, 
5,888,838; Ciudad Bolivar, 1,603,931; Carupano, 1,000,467; Puerto 
Sucre, 100,568; La Vela, 241,132; Cristobal Colon, 310,438; Pampatar, 
39,513, and Tachira, 12,962. The value of merchandise imported 
through the customhouse at Maracaibo in transit for Colombia 
amounted to 415,424 bolivares. The total value of the EXPORTS 
were 51,337,724 bolivares. The value of these exports in bolivares 
by countries was as follows: United States, 25,512, 
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419; Curazao, 
8,011,913; Trinidad, 4,388,583; Spain, 2,807,537; France, 2,705,182; 
Holland, 2,397,634; Great Britain, 1,709,952, and other countries, 
3,806,504. The excess of exports over imports was 11,335,692 
bolivares. The coastwise trade consisted of imports, 76,313,988, and 
exports 73,202,481 bolivares. 

During the six months from January 1, 1918, to June 30, inclusive, 
145 STEAMERS and 242 sailing vessels, representing 266,940 tons, 
entered Venezuelan ports, and 237 steamers and 930 sailing vessels, 
representing 280,699 tons, cleared from said ports. 

The Department of Fomento has granted to Luis A. Olavarria a 
concession for 90 years in which to exploit GOLD DEPOSITS 
situated in the jurisdiction of the municipality of Casacoima in the 
federal territory of Delta Amacuro. 

An article recently published in one of the newspapers of Caracas 
shows that the FISHING INDUSTRY offers great opportunities for 
development, inasmuch as it can be carried on over the entire coast 


line and in the large river system of the Republic, all of which abound 
in edible fish. 


A law promulgated on June 4 last prescribes rules and regulations 


concerning the manufacture, sale, and carrying of ARMS throughout 
the Republic. 





ARGENTINA. 


On April 30 last the sealed GOLD ON HAND in the Conversion 
Bank amounted to 279,465,449 gold pesos (gold peso = $0.9648), while 
gold on deposit in the legations of the Republic was 103,742,188 gold 
pesos, or a total of 383,207,637 gold pesos. 

In 1918 the MORTGAGE RECORDS in the federal capital showed 
the following values in pesos, currency: Mortgages recorded, 83,- 
788,593; mortgages canceled, 136,163,891. In 1913 the mortgages 
recorded amounted to 261,982,000 pesos; in 1914 to 177,477,000 
pesos; in 1915 to 88,030,000 pesos; in 1916 to 73,010,000 pesos; and 
in 1917 to 69,451,000 pesos. The mortgages canceled in 1913 repre- 
sented a value in pesos of 118,099,000; in 1914, 97,752,000; in 1915, 
98,081,000; in 1916, 124,223,000; and in 1917, 133, 540, 000. 

During the fiscal year just passed the UNITED QUEBRACHALES 
CO., a corporation with headquarters in Buenos Aires, earned 
2,028,964 pesos currency. This company, which has holdings in the 
Argentine Chaco and the Republic of Paraguay, prepared for ship- 
ment during the past year 324,867 sacks of extract of quebracho. 

The balance sheets of 1918, published by a number of ARGENTINE 
CORPORATIONS, show that the average earnings during that year 
were 15 per cent on the capital invested. This clearly shows that 
from an investment viewpoint the Argentine Republic continues to 
be a country in which large returns are to be had on capital. 

The revenues of the Argentine Government from EXPORT 
DUTIES, collected during the period from January 21, 1918, to De- 
cember 31 of that year, amounted to 24,000,000 gold pesos, about 
two-thirds of which were derived from exports on wool. 

The sixteen ACCIDENT INSURANCE companies in operation in 
Argentina in 1918 issued in the federal capital during that year 1,697 
policies protecting 164,655 workmen, whose insured wages amounted 
to 100,718,006 pesos. The premium on these policies aggregated 
1,762,948 pesos, and the payment of indemnities amounted to 753,- 
990 pesos. The policies issued in the provinces numbered 8,865, 
covering 145,196 workmen with salaries of 73,205,863 pesos. The 
premiums collected were 2,160,154 pesos, and the indemnities paid 
amounted to 699,266 pesos. 
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ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AFFAIRS. 
BRAZIL. 


According to official data the total assets of BRAZILIAN BANKS, 
which on December 31, 1916, amounted to 4,031,840 contos (paper 
conto = $267.50), rose to 4,527,881 contos on the same date of 1917, 
to 5,912,137 contos on December 31, 1918, and to 6,636,323 contos 
on February 28 of the present year. The profits of the Bank of 
Brazil in 1918 were 19,780 contos. The reserve fund of this bank at 
the present time is 7,385 contos, and its total business in 1918 aggre- 
gated 1,182,245 contos—a sum representing nearly one-fifth of the 
banking business of the Republic. 

Under executive decree No. 13584, dated May 7 last, the YOKO- 
HAMA SPECIE BANK (LTD.) is authorized to do business in the 
country, to establish a branch at Rio de Janeiro and agencies in the 
cities of Siio Paulo and Santos. The capital of this bank is 48,000,000 
yen (yen =$0.4985), divided into shares of 100 yen each. 

The LONDON AND RIVER PLATE BANK has been authorized 
to establish a branch at Porto Alegre and agencies at Rio Grande and 
Pelotas. 

During the last two months the following BRANCH BANKS were 
established in Brazil: Bank of Holland & South America, Bank of 
Portugal & Brazil, and the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York in Sao 
Paulo; National City Bank of Recife and the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Porto Alegre at Curityba with agencies at Rio Negro and 
Porto de Union, State of Parana. The Popular Bank of Rio Grande 
do Sul and the Industrial and Agricultural Bank have been estab- 
lished at Porto Alegre. The National Ultramarine Bank of Brazil 
has opened a branch in London with the object of developing Bra- 
zilian commerce in Europe. 
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COLOMBIA. 


By decree No. 957, of May 8, 1919, the President has provided 
that while the ban on exportation of gold coins remains in force in 
Europe and the United States, no one may export GOLD IN COIN, 
IN BARS, DUST, or any other form without permission from the 
Government. Travelers who sail from Colombian ports to foreign 
parts, however, may carry as much as 200 pesos in gold coin with 
them upon the payment of regular duties. The same decree estab- 
lishes a tax of 5 per cent on the value of platinum exported, while 
the former duties on gold will remain in force, for the exportation of 
which provisions are stipulated and a board established in the capital 
of the Republic, presided over by the ministry of the treasury and 
composed of five members elected from the chambers of commerce 
of Bogota, Barranquilla, Medellin, Cali, and Manizales. 

123428—19—Bull. 1 7 
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The President has decreed the exemption from postal charges of 
PACKAGES OF COINED GOLD imported into the country, such 
packages to be carried free from the office in which they are received 
from foreign countries to destination. 

By law No. 16 of 1919 the assembly of Cundinamarca authorizes 
the departmental government to contract a domestic or foreign 
LOAN to the amount of 5,000,000 pesos, either independently or in 
agreement with the National Government; to provide the securities 
or guaranties necessary; and to fix the rate of interest and further 
conditions compatible with commercial usages of the present time and 
departmental interests. The loan will make possible the extension 
of the Sabana Railway to the Lower Magdalena and its subsequent 
prolongation to the Meta River. The departmental government is 
authorized also to buy the rights now held by the National Government 
in this railway enterprise and to fix the conditions for the latter 
contract. 

CUBA. 


On June 1 a branch of the INTERNATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 
was organized in the city of Matanzas. This bank, founded only a 
year and a half ago, has already 37 branches and over 13,000 deposi- 
tors in the island. 

ECUADOR. 


The financial agents of Ecuador in London, Glyn, Mills, Currie & 
Co., have published the fact that they are ready to pay the coupons 
of the GUAYAQUIL-QUITO RAILWAY BONDS due between 
January 2, 1917, and the same date of the present year. A London 
daily reports that preferred stock in the railway company is quoted 
at 94 per cent on March 15, 1919, and common stock at 47} and 474 
per cent; and a Quito newspaper comments that this statement 
proves that Ecuadorian credit abroad is being firmly reestablished 
now that the war has closed and the Government can meet obliga- 
tions promptly. 


Since the banking establishment ‘‘ Banco Suramericano,”’ recently 
founded in Quito, has the amount of capital required by law, the 
President of the Republic authorized it to open on May 8, 1919. 


GUATEMALA. 


By law No. 1010 of April 29, 1919, the legislative assembly ap- 
proved the NATIONAL BUDGET for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1 of the present year and ending June 30, 1920, amounting to 
81,119,294 pesos currency, distributed as follows: Administration 
and justice, 7,885,530; foreign relations, 3,539,356; treasury, 
1,974,702; public credit, 23,139,148; industry, 7,514,482; public 
instruction, 8,419,547; war, 9,770,611; pensions, 875,917; and for 
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reconstruction of Government buildings, 15,000,000 pesos. The 
appropriation for public instruction shows an increase of 800,000 
pesos, to be used in increasing the salaries of primary teachers. 

The TAX ON BEER authorized by presidential decree in July, 
1918, brought a revenue of 578,447 pesos in six months, from July 
to December of the past year. 

On April 12 of this year the President signed a law authorizing a 
PLAN OF ARBITRATION by which the municipality of Guate- 
mala City shall meet its obligations. 

The President has granted the municipality of Guatemala City a 
LOAN OF 600,000 pesos for repairs to be made on the Mixco and 
Pinula aqueducts. 

HAITI. 


The Banque Nationale d’Haiti (National Bank of Haiti) has been 
authorized by the council of state to issue BANK NOTES to the 
amount of 20 millions gourdes (gourde= $0.20). Notes will be of the 
following denominations: 1-gourde, 7,500,000; 2-gourde, 5,000,000; 
10-gourde, 5,000,000; 20-gourde, 2,500,000. 

From an authorized source it is announced that the ROYAL 
BANK OF CANADA will establish a branch in Port au Prince within 
the next few weeks. At first a building will be rented, but the 
bank proposes to buy a site in a central location upon which a fine 
building will be erected. 


HONDURAS. 


In conformity with the terms of article XV of the Proceedings of 
the Fourth International Pan American Conference held in Buenos 
Aires August 20, 1910, and ratified by the national congress on 
January 30, 1913, the President on March 1 of this year promul- 
gated.the general budget which the Director of the Bureau created 
in Habana for the protection of trade-marks and titles, submitted 
to the consideration of the nations which, in accordance with Article 
XIII, ratified the Convention. The payment of $278.72 gold, 
Honduras’s share in the expenses of installation and the first year of 
service of the American International Bureau, is authorized. 


MEXICO. 


According to statistics recently submitted to the press by the 
secretaryship of the treasury and public credit, the FOREIGN 
DEBT of the country, exclusive of interest, amounts to 286,944,251 
pesos (pesos Mexican =$0.50 United States gold), while the interior 
debt totals 138,795,550 pesos and the total interest on both up to 
June 30, 1919, was 103,832,284 pesos, or 68,002,939 pesos on the 
exterior and 35,829,345 on the interior. Hence the total of the 
public debt with interest is 529,572,085 pesos. 
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The secretaryship of the treasury has abrogated the presidential 
decree which required mining companies who exported gold and 
silver ore to the United States to reimport 25 per cent of the refined 
metal, thus permitting FREE EXPORTATION OF METALS in 
the future. 

PANAMA. 


In accordance with authorization of a law of the national assembly 
the President procured the services of the well-known American 
financier and accountant, Addison T. Ryan, to advise in the REOR- 
GANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC TREASURY of Panama, as he 
had previously done in the Republic of Haiti. Mr. Ryan, who was 
recommended for the office by the Government of the United States, 
began investigations early in February of the present year, and 
according to unanimous press reports the results of his labors are 
already being happily felt throughout the country, since funds are 
collected promptly and various bureaus have been modified to the 
advantage of all concerned, so that obligations may be met by the 
treasury and the administrative offices conducted efficiently. From 
July 1, 1919, the treasury is to be directed by a branch of the Inter- 
national Banking Corporation, which will establish agencies in 
various parts of the Republic. At present Mr. Ryan is engaged in 
drawing up the budget of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1. 

Acting in accord with authorization contained in a law of the 
national assembly, the President obtained the services of Dr. Clarence 
J. Owens, the American expert in banking affairs, especially agri- 
cultural banking institutions, with a view to founding a NATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL BANK. Dr. Owens reached the Isthmus about 
the middle of May, accompanied by Boris A. S. Aronow, Thomas R. 
Preston, Robert M. Estes, Emilio M. Amores, and Charles H. Baker, 
to undertake an examination of economic and agricultural conditions 
in the Republic and report concerning the establishment of a bank 
of the nature indicated. After collecting interesting data in Panama 
the Owens commission went into the interior of the country, leaving 
KX. M. Amores in charge of the office at Panama City. Dr. Owens 
urges the founding of a Pan-American commercial school in Panama, 
to which students from the United States and Latin American 
countries will be sent. 

The President has been authorized by the National Assembly to 
contract a LOAN OF $1,000,000 for the payment of national debts 
that are due. 

The SALARIES of the supreme judge, minister of state, and other 
officials were fixed by law No. 37 of March 17, 1919. 
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PARAGUAY. 


By resolution No. 372, of February 11, 1919, the ministry of the 
treasury fixes the RATE OF GOLD EXCHANGE at 1,795 per 
100 in the payment of import duties and tariff on goods destined 
for internal consumption. 

The Financial and Commercial Review (‘‘Revista Financiera y 
Comercial’”’) of Buenos Aires reports the following statistics with 
regard to the state of PARAGUAYAN BANKS on December 31, 
1918: Banco Mercantil—deposits in gold, 1,460,000 pesos (gold 
pesos=$0.964 U.S.); deposits in currency, 54,710,000 pesos; savings 
accounts, in pesos, gold, 680,000, paper, 31,860,000; loans, gold, 
2,590,000, paper, 85,490,000; cash on hand, gold, 630,000, paper, 
18,070,000. Bank of the Republic—deposits in gold, 1,780,000, 
paper, 44,700,000; savings, gold, 200,000, paper, 4,310,000; loans, 
gold, 3,870,000, paper, 27,970,000; cash on hand, gold, 4,740,000, 
paper, 25,940,000. Bank of Spain and Paraguay—deposits, gold, 
750,000, paper, 22,920,000; savings, gold, 250,000, paper, 7,070,000; 
loans, gold, 720,000, paper, 29,960,000; cash on hand, gold, 280,000, 
paper, 10,140,000. Agricultural Bank—deposits, currency, 2,580,000; 
loans, paper, 25,580,000; cash on hand, currency, 3,430,000. The 
capital of the Mercantile Bank is 25,000,000 pesos, paper, with a 
reserve fund of 14,100,000; that of the Bank of the Republic is 
4,000,000 pesos, gold, with a reserve fund of 1,500,000 gold and 
300,000 paper; that of the Bank of Spain and Paraguay is 8,980,000, 
paper, with a reserve fund of 880,000; and that of the Agricultural 
Bank .is 34,590,000, paper, with 1,730,000 reserve. Including the 
assets of the Banco Constructor (with a capital of 1,550,000 pesos, 
paper), the Commercial Credit fund (1,550,000 pesos, paper), the 
Industrial & Commercial Agency of Villarrica (1,360,000 pesos, 
paper), and the office of exchange, which received 10,000,000 pesos 
in bills from the Government and 830,194 pesos, gold, and has a 
reserve amount of 3,310,000 pesos, paper, the total of the principal) 
accounts of the institutions enumerated at the end of 1918 were as 
follows: Capital invested, 4,830,000, gold, and 83,564,000, paper; 
reserves, 1,500,000, gold, and 20,570,000, paper; deposits, 4,165,000, 
gold, and 126,060,000, paper; savings, gold, 1,328,000; paper, 
43,280,000; loans, 7,177,000, gold, and 174,227,000, paper; cash on 
hand, 4,723,000, gold, and 59,936,000, paper. These figures demon- 
strate the fact that Paraguay has developed rapidly within the past 
four years, not only commercially, but also in the amount of private 
savings accounts, since bank deposits have more than doubled 
since 1914, 

By presidential decree No. 9153, regulating articles 38 and 39 of 
law No. 236, the TAX ON EVERY HEAD OF CATTLE sold 
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to meat-packing or refrigerating establishments was fixed at 2 pesos, 
gold, and regulations for its payment were set forth: 

A tax of 2 pesos, gold, was fixed upon the EXPORTATION of 
every bull, of whatever age, through the customhouses of the 
Republic. 

PERU. 


The Bank of Peru and London of Lima has established a SAVINGS 
DEPARTMENT and will accept deposits of not less than 1 sol 
(sol=about 50 cents), said deposits to bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. The bank will also open saving departments 
in its branches at Callao and other parts of the Republic. 


URUGUAY. 


An executive decree of April 21 last regulates the law of February 
26 of the present year concerning BONDS FOR THE SANITA- 
TION OF INTERIOR CITIES. These bonds bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum and have a 1 per cent annual accu- 
mulative sinking fund. The bonds are to be of the denominations 
of 1,000, 500, and 100 pesos each (peso=$1.0342), are to be con- 
secutively numbered, and will bear the signatures of the minister of 
finance, the general auditor of the nation, and the director of the 
office of public credit. Bonds payable to bearer are transferable on 
delivery and bear interest at the rate of 3 per cent from the date on 
which issued. 

In 1918 the BANK OF THE REPUBLIC did a cash turn-over 
business of 334,975,662 pesos, as compared with 282,026,304 pesos 
in 1917. The number of drafts drawn last year by the main offices 
and agencies on branch offices was 18,977, valued at 30,324,149 
pesos, as compared with 17,355 drafts, valued at 26,200,643 pesos, in 
1917. In 1918 the amount of the drafts of the branches on each 
other was 33,137,244 pesos, as compared with 26,905,920 pesos in 
1917. The accounts current in 1918 amounted to 180,601,906 pesos, 
as compared with 126,591,056 pesos in 1917. 

The executive power has authorized the mining economic admin- 
istrative board to negotiate a LOAN of 100,000 pesos with the 
Bank of the Republic, to be used in the following works: Water 
pipes, 20,000; repairs to the public market, 10,000; construction of 
a public highway and plaza, 30,000; rural road construction, 31,000; 
purchase and installation of storage yards at Battle y Ordojiez, 
8,000; and the installation of a municipal laboratory, 1,000. 








INTERNATIONAL  , 
af TREATIES 4: 2@4 


BRAZIL-VENEZUELA. 


Under an exchange of notes, dated Caracas, June 3, 1919, the Gov- 
ernments of Brazil and Venezuela concluded an AGREEMENT 
CONCERNING DIPLOMATIC POUCHES, under the terms of 
which the postal pouches used by the respective departments of for- 
eign relations of the two Governments and their legations will enjoy 
the exemptions and guaranties accorded by the postal authorities 
of the countries in interest to cabinet mail. Said administrations 
will specify the manner of receiving and delivering the pouches as 
well as the maximum weight and volume of the same. Until other- 
wise ordered the maximum weight is to be 15 kilos, and the maximum 
dimensions 15 centimeters in length, 30 in width and 50 in height. 
The agreement became effective on the date on which it was con- 
cluded. 


GUATEMALA-UNITED STATES. 


A CONVENTION CONCERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVEL- 
ERS was concluded in Washington on December 3, 1918, between 
the Governments of the United States and Guatemala. Said con- 
vention differs from a similar convention made between Uruguay 
and the United States on August 27, 1918, by the following addition 
to Article I: ‘‘In case either of the High Contracting Parties shall be 
engaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from oper- 
ating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this treaty, or 
otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose presence it may 
consider prejudicial to public order and national safety,” and by 
rewriting of Article VII, which reads: ‘‘ Peddlers and other salesmen 
who vend directly to the consumer, even though they have not an 
established business in the country in which they operate, shall not 
be considered as commercial travelers, but shall be subject to the 
license fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

PANAMA-UNITED STATES. 

On February 8, 1919, the United States and Panama concluded a 
COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS CONVENTION identical in every 
respect to that made between Guatemala and the United States on 


December 3, 1918. 
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The executive decree of April 26 last, which repealed the order 
permitting stores to remain open on Sundays, reestablished the 
decree of December 22, 1916, concerning the closing of said estab- 
lishments on Sunday. 

Under date of April 26 last the President signed a decree concern- 
ing the WORK OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN. In accordance 
with said decree every hall in stores, warehouses, millinery and other 
commercial establishments must have chairs, provided with backs, 
equal in number to two-thirds of the female workers employed. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


At the instance of the secretaryship of industry and communica- 
tions, the military government of the Republic has engaged the serv- 
ices of James R. Jones, of the Bureau of Mines at Washington, to 
carry out a RADICAL CHANGE OF THE MINING CODE. Mr. 
Jones has reached the city of Santo Domingo and commenced his 
new duties. 

On April 10, 1919, the military government passed a PROPERTY 
TAX LAW which went into effect July 1. The law levies a tax on 
permanent improvements to property and on land. 

Owing to the fact that the LAW CONCERNING CONCESSIONS 
FOR STATE PROPERTIES, passed June 5, 1905, has not met 
requirements satisfactorily, the military government of the Republic 
has declared its suspension until a new law may be promulgated. 


GUATEMALA, 


Law No. 999 of the national legislative assembly modifies Articles 
234 and 445 of the PENAL CODE, the former to read in the fol- 
lowing manner: The following persons shall be liable to arrest on a 
charge of crime: (1) The owners, managers, or employees of estab- 
lishments open to the public, in which games of chance or gambling 
are conducted; (2) the bankers or owners of gambling houses or 
games of chance; and (3) the sellers or distributors of lottery tickets 
that are unauthorized. The persons who enter such establishment 
for the purpose of playing and those who are found taking part in 
such games shall be subject to imprisonment for six months. Article 
445 is to read as follows: Persons found in any public place outside 
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of those mentioned above who encourage or take part in games of 
chance, except such as are merely for pastime and for recreation, 
shall be subject to a fine of from 25 to 100 pesos. 


HAITI, 


a 


Under date of June 7, 1919, the text of the law reorganizing the f 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS was made public. ; 

Le Moniteur, the official newspaper, published in its edition of May 
7, 1919, the text of the law ratifying the convention agreed to by the 
Haitian Government and the National Bank of Haiti concerning the 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPER MONEY now in circulation and the 
SMISSION OF BANK NOTES. The convention was published 
in extenso in the same issue of Le Moniteur. 


HONDURAS. 


On March 22 last the TRADE-MARK LAW, which repealed the 
law of March 7, 1902, was promulgated. According to this law the 
following trade-marks can not be registered in Honduras: (a) Those 
identical or similar to those already registered in favor of other par- 
ties, or whose principal characteristics are so pronounced as to cause 
confusion at first sight; (6) coats of arms, emblems, or government, 
municipal, or public corporation seals, either domestic or foreign; 
(c) generic and geographic names, or the names of persons and 
objects, except when accompanied by drawings or phrases describing 
same; (d) the names of photographs of living persons without their 
consent; (e) all signs or words which may be contrary to good morals 
or which ridicule corporations or persons in the opinion of the patent 
and trade-mark office or the secretary of Fomento. To obtain the 
exclusive right to the use of a trade-mark, the name of the petitioner 
must be stated in the request, as well as the name and place of manu- 
facture or the headquarters of the business, together with a detailed 
description of the trade-mark, stating whether it has been registered 
or not in other countries, the class of the trade-mark, and the name 
of the products to which it applies. The registration of the trade- 
mark must be under the exclusive responsibility of the petitioner 
and without injury to third parties. The registration of a trade-mark 
requires the payment to the Government once only of a tax of 50 
pesos silver and is valid for 10 years. Should conventions or inter- 
national treaties exist concerning this subject, the registration of 
trade-marks must conform to the provisions stipulated therein. 






























PANAMA, 






On March 26 the national assembly passed a law concerning ORAL 
REPORTS IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, to go into effect after 
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the President’s approval was obtained on March 29, and it was 
published in the Official Gazette of April 16. 

According to legislation of March 13, for the registration of manu- 
scripts or public documents in which PRIVATE OR COMMER- 
CIAL ORGANIZATIONS are constituted or chartered, a tax of 25 
cents per $1,000 capital or fraction thereof must be paid, up to a 
capital of $5,000,000, above which an additional charge of 10 cents 
per $1,000 or fraction thereof is to be collected. . 


PARAGUAY. 


A recent law of national congress provides for a TAX ON COR- 
PORATIONS, by which the invested capital of such companies 
shall be taxed as follows: From 50,000 to 100,000 pesos, 0.50 per 
1,000; from 100,000 to 200,000, 0.60 per 1,000; from 200,000 to 
500,000, 0.70 per 1,000; from 500,000 to 1,000,000, 0.80 per 1,000; 
and over 1,000,000, 1 peso per 1,000. Companies with a capital 
of less than 50,000 pesos are exempt from taxes. In all other cases 
thie tax will be collected on the part of the capital over and above 
50,000. It will be collected yearly, based on the capital held Janu- 
ary 1, and in one payment. When a company owns property in 
the country and also in other countries, the tax will be levied only 
on the tangible or intangible property within the country. From the 
capital upon which the tax is to be collected shall be deducted the 
amount of debts held against it, as positively proved, and the tax 
shall be paid before March 31 of every year. The remainder of the 
articles set forth the manner of declaring the capital. 

A BILL RELATIVE TO A DIVORCE LAW has been sub- 
mitted for the approval of national congress. 

URUGUAY. 

An executive decree of April 8 last prescribes the FORM OF 
CEREMONY TO BE OBSERVED BY DIPLOMATS on pre- 
senting their credentials. Under this decree the heads of diplomatic 
missions will submit their credentials to the President of the Republic, 
the minister of foreign relations being present, at a private audience 
arranged for beforehand. The diplomatic agent will be accompanied 
by the introducer of ministers. Military honors will be given by the 


government palace guard, but if the agent is an ambassador a garrison 
batallion or regiment will render the military honors. 
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ARGENTINA, 


On May 10 last the MEDICAL PREPARATORY SCHOOL was 
opened in the University of La Plata. A three years’ course will be 
given in accordance with the plan now in force in the University of 
Buenos Aires. The laboratory, etc., of the medical preparatory 
school is to be used by other departments of the University of La 
Plata. The first year’s course, for which there are about 200 appli- 
cants, will be taught during the present year. The school is under 
the direction of Dr. Pedro Belén, professor of anatomy, assisted by 
Dr. Greenway, professor of pathology, and by Dr. Scala, professor 
of botany. 

The board of professors of the faculty of exact, physical, and 
natural sciences of the University of Buenos Aires decided early in 
May last to offer an annual ARCHITECTURAL PRIZE for the best 
plan submitted on a subject to be specially designated. 

With the object of encouraging closer INTELLECTUAL RELA- 
TIONS between Argentina and Peru, Dr. Vicente H. Delgado, repre- 
senting the University of San Marcos in Lima, visited the University 
of Buenos Aires about the middle of April last. Dr. Delgado has 
also been commissioned to make a report upon subjects of interest to 
the University of Lima, and especially those concerning secondary 
instruction. 

A résumé of the SCHOOL CENSUS recently taken by the technical 


inspection shows that there are 234,804 children of school age in 


Buenos Aires—that is to say, between the ages of 6 and 14 years. 
Of this number there are in attendance at school 215,141, and 19,663 
who do not receive instruction. 


MEXICO. 


Late in April 100 students of the National School of Agriculture 
left Mexico to accept the FREE SCHOLARSHIPS offered by Henry 
Ford in the University of Detroit. 

Several oil companies, the majority being foreign firms, have appro- 
priated the sum of 500,000 pesos (Mexican peso = $0.50 United States 
gold) to be administered by the geological society and Mexican 
engineers’ council in the establishement of a FREE SCHOOL OF 
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OIL ENGINEERS, where practical instruction will be given in 
drilling, in the chemical properties of oil, in geology, and engineering. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Liverpool has invited the corres- 
ponding body of Vera Cruz to send a delegation of Mexican young 
men to England to study BRITISH COMMERCIAL METHODS, 
agreeing to provide remunerative work for the men. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The Chamber of Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture of Santo 
Domingo has established and is maintaining in the city two schools, 
day and night, in which free instruction is given in ENGLISH, 
SHORTHAND, AND TYPEWRITING. The day school is at- 
tended by young ladies and the night school by boys, in which 50 
and 70 students, respectively, have registered. The organization 
is directed by Senor Alfredo Ricart y Olives, a prominent business 
man of the city. 

NICARAGUA. 


The President has arranged for the services of several PROFES- 
SORS FROM THE UNITED STATES at the El Picacho Agricul- 
tural School. 

The REGULATIONS which will obtain for students of dental 
surgery have been announced. Studies are to be divided into four 
groups of one year each, to begin May 1 and end late in February, 
the curriculum for students of dentistry being fixed also. The 
dental department will be under the supervision of the board of 
directors of the college of medicine, one member of which is to be a 
dental surgeon. 

Senor Anibal Ibarra Rojas, a Nicaraguan citizen, is studying inter- 
national law at the University of Paris, at the instance of the United 
States Government, which pays his expenses in recognition of his 
services in the American Army. 


PANAMA. 


Among various modifications introduced in the CODE OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION presented in a law of March 10 of this year are the 
following: 1. Primary instruction shall be obligatory for every 
child from 7 to 15 years of age; parents and guardians or heads of 
families shall be responsible for compliance with this ruling, under 
penalty of fines of 25 cents daily upon absence of the child con- 
cerned. 2. The secretaryship of public instruction is authorized to 
obtain instructors in technical branches from foreign countries in 
such cases as it may deem advisable. 3. Employees of the educa- 
tional system may not be dismissed for political opinions held by 
them, or be obliged to serve electoral offices or give pecuniary con- 
tributions to political funds. 























ARGENTINA, 


The committee appointed by the law faculty of the University of 
Buenos Aires to prepare a program for the celebration in 1921 of 
the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE ARGENTINE CIVIL 
CODE and to render homage to its illustrious author, Dr. Dalmacio 
Vélez Sarsfield, recommends that comments be published on the 
code showing the changes it now requires, and that the works of 
Dr. Dalmacio Vélez Sarsfield, together with a model edition of the 
code compared with the edition of the Argentine Nation and the 
editions of 1870 and 1883, be published. It is also proposed to 
erect a monument in the new building of the law school to the author 
of the code. 

Early in April last the Argentine section of the INTERNATIONAL 
LAW ASSOCIATION was organized, and the following officers 
chosen: Dr. Estanislao S. Zeballos, president; Drs. Leopold Melo 
and José Luis Murature, vice presidents; Dr. Alcides Calandrelli, 
general secretary; and Dr. Manuel Moyano, treasurer. 

The board of directors of the Eastern Bank of Uruguay has sent a 
communication to the MINT in Buenos Aires complimenting it for 
its quickness and accuracy in coining 8,000,000 pesos for the insti- 
tution. 

Under the patronage of the minister of foreign relations and of 
the governor of the Province of Santa Fe, a meeting of the SECOND 
NATIONAL ANTITUBERCULOSIS CONFERENCE will be held 
in Rosario on September 6, 7 and 8, 1918. The organizing com- 
mittee is composed of Drs. Clemente Alvaérez, David Villa, Esteban 
Mazzini, and Marcos Steinsleger. 


BOLIVIA. 


A presidential decree of April 3, 1919, recognizes the Bolivian 
section of the INTERNATIONAL HIGH COMMISSION FOR 
UNIFORM LEGISLATION, appointing Sres. Carlos Calvo, Néstor 
Cueto V., José Mendieta, Juan Perou, Guillermo M. Morris, Casto 
Rojas, Jorge Séenz, and Rafael Taborga as members, with the min- 
ister of the treasury as chairman. 

A NEW WEEKLY paper with the title “La Evolucién” has 
appeared in the city of Potosi, edited by a group of intellectual 
young men of the city. 
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A DIRECTORY OF BOLIVIAN LEGISLATION, written by 
Sr. Ernesto Palza S., has been published in La Paz. 

farly in May the RADIO TELEGRAPH STATION of Cobija 
was made ready for public service. Its installation was provided 
for in a contract entered into between the National Government 
and the Marconi Company. 

A recent ruling of the municipal council of La Paz declares the 
incorporation of the land now occupied by the Landacta hospital, 
the public market, and the isolation hospital a public necessity, as 
well as the opening of CENTRAL AVENUE, which shall extend 
from the Flores market to the isolation hospital grounds. The law 
provides furthermore for the removal of the hospital and isolation 
hospital to other locations, the sale of their present sites at public 
auction, the proceeds of which shall be expended in the construction 
of municipal school buildings, a public market, a town hall, and for 
various other public works, as well as amortization of the municipal 
debt. 

Sr. Don Emilio Bello Codecido, the new envoy extraordinary 
and MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY OF CHILE to Bolivia, 
was received in public audience by the President of the Republic on 
April 11, 1919. 

AN AMATEUR RIFLE CONTEST was held May 24 and 25 in 
La Paz under the auspices of the Eduardo Abaroa Amateur Rifle 
Association. Each of the primary schools of the city was repre- 
sented in the contest by five pupils under 15 years of age, chosen from 
the students enrolled this year. 


BRAZIL. 


Statistics for 1918 show that during that year 20,501 IMMI- 
GRANTS, of which 12,531 were males, and 7,970 females entered 
the Republic through the ports of Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Paranagua, 
and Rio Grande. Of this number 8,182 were agriculturists, 735 
artists, 7,694 laborers, and 3,890 were not classified. 

Early in June last two commissions of government engineers left 
Rio de Janeiro for the State of Minas Geraes for the purpose of 
making a GEOGRAPHIC MAP commemorative of the centenary of 
independence, determine the boundaries between the States of Minas 
and Bahia, make an astronomic and topographic map of the Verde 


Grande, Verde Pequeno, Gaviao, and Contas Rivers, and a map of 
the strip which divides the waters between the Great Falls of 
Jequitinhonha and Mosquito Bar. 

Work on the TELEPHONE LINES between the cities of the 
coast and of the interior is being rapidly carried on, and telephone 
communication has already been established between Sorocaba 
and Rio de Janeiro. 
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At the beginning of the present year there were 3,642 POST 
OFFICES in the Republic, as follows: Special offices, 5; first-class 
offices, 46; second-class offices, 225; third-class offices, 974; and 
fourth-class offices, 2,392. These offices employ 4,564 persons. 

The sum of 30 contos has been set aside to defray the expenses of 
the SIXTH BRAZILIAN GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS which is 
soon to meet in the city of Bellé Horizonte. 

According to press reports the Jornal do Brasil, Correio da Manhan 
and O Imparcial, daily newspapers of Rio de Janeiro, have reorgan- 
ized their telegraphic service and have become members of the 
Associated Press of the United States. 

On May 1 last the cornerstone of the building of the BOTAFOGO 
ROWING CLUB was laid with appropriate ceremonies. 

The first Brazilian DENTAL CONGRESS was held in Rio de 
Janeiro from May 30 to June 12 last. 


CHILE. 


Adopting the most efficient modern methods of printing, El Mer- 
curio, the well-known Chilean daily paper, recently imported a large 
GOSS SEXTUPLE PRESS from the United States, which it is 
using in the offices at Santiago. The press prints 36,000 copies of a 
48-page paper per hour. 

The Chilean press announces that a FRENCH MILITARY COM- 
MISSION composed of 1 major, 8 officers, 28 noncommissioned 
officers, and 24 privates has arrived in the country to lecture on 
important military topics, such as organization, mobilization, and 
various tactics employed in the European war. The mission brought 
24 high-power airplanes of various types, 12 bombing machines, 8 
hydroplanes of the latest model, and a number of implements of 
warfare*with it for demonstration purposes. 

The 9th CHILEAN GENERAL SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS 
will be held in Iquique next September. According to present 
arrangements the congress will be composed of 11 sections—i. e., 
I, sciences and mathematics; II, astronomical sciences, seismography, 
meteorology, and geophysics; III, chemistry; IV, natural sciences; 
V, medical sciences; VI, sociology and political economy; VII, history 
and geography; VIII, pedagogy and allied subjects; [X, journalism; 
X, esthetics, fine arts, architecture, good manners; and XI, military, 
naval, and aeronautic sciences. 

On April 26 the President promulgated a decree absolutely pro- 
hibiting the introduction or distribution of all kinds of ALCOHOLIC 
DRINKS in the nitrate district of the country. 

The FOURTH CENTENARY of the discovery of Chile will be 


elaborately celebrated late in the present year. 
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During the coming September a RAILWAY CONGRESS will be 
held in Santiago which is expected to usher in a new era of railway 
development in the country. 


COLOMBIA. 


By law No. 38 of April 11, 1919, the minister of state is authorized 
to receive bids for the CARRYING OF DOMESTIC MAIL IN 
AIRPLANES over the following routes: From Bogota to Barran- 
quilla, calling at Manizales, Medellin, and Cartagena; from Bogota 
to Pasto, stopping at Manizales, Cali, and Popayan; and from Bogota 
to Cucuta, stopping at Tunja and Bucaramanga. Bids will be 
received November 20 of this year before the general administrator 
of the mails, to whom the minister of state grants the power to pre- 
side over the meeting, and procedure will be according to the in- 
structions set forth by the ministry, as approved by the cabinet. 
Among other regulations the contractor agrees to carry correspond- 
ence and packages over the routes indicated in airplanes, dirigibles, 
etc., that shall provide the greatest measure of safety, stopping at 
such points as may be indicated by the Government whenever 
technical conditions of aviation permit, the trips to be made periodi- 
cally on days stipulated by the Government, the time consumed in 
the trip to be agreed upon between the contracting parties, the 
contractor to be responsible for losses of correspondence or the value 
represented thereby, and to pay into the public treasury, upon 
approval of the Government, a sum not to exceed $5,000 in case he 
omits a regular trip and does not provide for conveyance of the 
correspondence by other methods. The contractor is to put up 
$40,000 security. Furthermore, he shall agree to comply with the 
laws and rules which the Government may enact concerning aviation 
in the Republic and with the terms of any treaties it may sign with 
other countries. Bids must be presented in sealed envelopes, the 
nature of the communication set forth on the envelope, and must be 
accompanied by proof of having intrusted $10,000 to the administra- 
tion general of the mails, which is required of all aspirants. The 
sum which the contractor expects to receive from the Government 
for every kilogram of mail carried should be stated by the bidder in 
his proposal. Persons legally authorized to represent bidders may 
guarantee their proposals by certificates to the effect that the bidders 
they represent have made the required deposit in the Colombian 
consulate, or in the bank which the consul may have indicated and 
under the conditions fixed by it. For further details application 
may be made to the Pan American Union at Washington, D. C. 

The little-known ISLANDS, COCOS AND MALPELO, Colom- 
bian possessions, situated in latitude 30° 52’ north, longitude 81° 35’ 
west of the Greenwich meridian, in the Pacific Ocean, lie approxi- 
mately 280 knots from the port of Buenaventura. Malpelo is 2 
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kilometers long and 800 meters in width, and attains a height of 
846 meters. 

A NEW WARD, known as El Bosque, has been added to Carta- 
gena. The newly formed district is situated on the shores of the 
bay and is reached from the rest of the city by an excellent line of 
gasoline launches. 

Volume II of the CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF COLOM- 
BIA, written by Sefior Don Gustavo Arboleda, has been published 
in Bogoté. The volume contains an account of the events which 
took place from the end of 1841 to the 7th of March, 1848, thus 
comprising a history of the administrations of Gen. Pedro Alcantara 
and Gen. Tomas Cipriano de Mosquera, to the election of President 
Lépez. The first volume contains a history from 1829 until the 
beginning of 1841. 

The geological commission, an official organization presided over 
by Prof. Scheibe, has returned to Bogoté after conducting several 
SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS through various parts of the 
Department of Antioquia. 

During Augusta STATUE TO BOLIVAR, THE LIBERATOR, 
will be unveiled in one of the handsomest parks of Baranquilla. 
The statue, a gift to the city by Sefior Don Andrés Obregén, is a 
reproduction of the original by Frémiet, which was unveiled in 
Bogota during the celebration of the centenary of independence. 

The ministry of foreign relations appointed the following members 
of the MIXED BOUNDARY COMMISSION to pass upon the 
Ecuadorian frontier: Jurisconsult, Dr. Eduardo Rodriguez Pifieres, 
chief engineer, Dr. Dario Rozo, and Secretary, Dr. Antonio Cardenas 
Mosquera. 

According to the census just taken the POPULATION OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF ATLANTICO totals 143,673 inhabitants. 
Barranquilla, capital of the department, has increased 15,647 in 
population since 1912. 

A new theater is being erected in Medellin, at an estimated cost of 
$60,000, to be known as the TEATRO BOLIVAR. It is expected 
it will be completed by September of the present year. 

A NEW WEEKLY PAPER, called El Literario, is being pub- 
lished in Bogot& under the direction of Sefior Diego Uribe. 

The President has appointed Dr. Hernando Holguin y Caro and 
Dr. Miguel Abadia Méndez to the offices of minister of foreign rela- 
tions and minister of public instruction, respectively. 

The PUBLIC IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF MEDELLIN 
composed of the most prominent women and young ladies of the city, 
recently elected Senorita Carlota Toro de Tobén, Senorita Pepa Angel 
de Zuleta, and Senorita Cecilia Lépez as president, vice president, 
and secretary, respectively, of the organization. 
123428—19—Bull. 1——8 
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The President has appointed Sefior Don Franklin Jiménez Delgado 
as MINISTER OF COMMERCE AND THE TREASURY to 
replace Sefior Enrique Ortiz Rivera, resigned. 

Dr. Manuel Cabezas and Dr. Santiago Zamora were elected presi- 
dents of the provincial councils of the COSTA RICAN RED CROSS 
in the cities of Heredia and Alajuela, respectively. 

The National Government has ordered a high-power RADIO 
TELEGRAPH STATION from the United States in order to 
foster domestic commerce by rapid communication and information 
as to conditions and prospects in foreign markets. 

The National Government has sent three SPECIAL DIPLO- 
MATIC MISSIONS to the Governments of Guatemala, Salvador, 
and Honduras. That to Guatemala is in charge of Sefior Lic. Fran- 
cisco Farrén; that of Salvador under Sefior Don Ricardo Mora 
Fernandez; and the last under Dr. Don Rafael Calderén. 


CUBA. 


A RADIO TELEGRAPH STATION on the ‘‘Central Chaparra” 
sugar factory grounds is being established and an office building 
erected. According to press reports the station will be in operation 
by the end of July. 

A newspaper of Habana announces that the OFFICE OF THE 
AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL UNION in that city, for the 
protection of trade-marks, is to be in operation in about two months, 
The bureau will protect American trade-marks of the countries 
which have agreed to the convention concerning the matter, as 
signed at the Fourth International American Congress held in 
Buenos Aires in 1910. The office has set forth regulations con- 
cerning the carrying out of the treaty. 

La Nacién, a daily of Habana, published the entire text of the 
message the President delivered to the national congress June 14, in 
presenting the report submitted by the American legal adviser, 


Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, in regard to MODIFICATIONS OF THE 
ELECTORAL LAW in force in the Republic. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


The Government has approved the plan of the general directorate 
of public works for the establishment of a LEPER ASYLUM 
in which all lepers of the country will be cared for in 50 cottages 
for men with independent apartments after the manner of a bunga- 
low court, in groups of five; and 50 for women, separated from the 
men’s quarters by a hedge. Apart from these buildings, each group 
will have its baths, kitchens, laundries, hospitals, sick wards, servants’ 
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quarters, etc., and from a beautiful park an unobstructed view 
of the sea. 

The health department has initiated an active ANTIMOSQUITO 
CAMPAIGN in the hope of eliminating the pests in all the cities. 

Sr. don Luis Fernando Prada has been made CONSUL OF 
COLOMBIA in the city of Santo Domingo. 

During the middle of May a commission of engineers from the 
Geodetic Bureau of the United States reached Santo Domingo to 
take charge of a GEODETIC AND TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEY 
of the country to determine specifically the areas of various natural 
resources. The engineers will begin a preliminary investigation 
immediately to study the conditions and requirements throughout 
the entire country and draw up a general plan for the examinations 
which will lead to final physical mapping of the Republic and the 
report of specific information concerning the geological formation, 
mineralogical deposits, forestry, water power, etc. Such an elabo- 
rate and extensive study has never before been undertaken in the 
Dominican Republic. Lieut. Col. G. S. Smith is chief engineer of 
the party. 

By law No. 283 of the military governor of the Republic the work 
in the departments of Agriculture and Immigration and of Industry 
and Communications will be carried on under the direction of Lieut. 
Commander Ralph Whitman during the administration of the 
present incumbent, Mr. C. C. Baughman. 


ECUADOR, 


The new chancellor of the Republic, Sr. Don Augusto Aguirre 
Aparicio, ex-minister plenipotentiary of Ecuador in Chile, was 
appointed MINISTER OF FOREIGN RELATIONS early in May 
of the present year. 

The plans presented by the architect, Sr. A. E. Ridder, for the 
GOVERNMENT PALACE OF THE PROVINCE OF GUAYAS, 
in a contest held under the General Directorate of Public Works and 
published in the newspaper El Comercio of Quito, provide for a 
structural steel and reinforced concrete building with a white stone 
front, the stone to be obtained from the Putzalagua quarries in the 
Latacunga section. This stone, which is much like marble, is very 
durable and handsome. The cost of the projected building is esti- 
mated at 800,000 sucres (sucre=$0.4867 United States gold). 

Late in March the municipal council of Quito published the condi- 
tions for bids for the HYDROELECTRIC PLANT to be installed 
in the capital. Bids will be received from April 1 to September 1 
of the present year. The municipality has voted to set aside the 
receipts from the annual public lighting tax and as much as may be 
necessary of the receipts of the new plant when it is in operation to 
pay for its installation. 
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GUATEMALA. 


On April 14 the legislative assembly passed law No. 744, of Decem- 
ber 7, 1918, setting December 25 of every year as a DAY OF 
THANKSGIVING. 

By legislation of March 18, 1919, approved by the President on 
March 21, the citizens of the Republic are called to hold popular 
elections for PRESIDENT AND JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME 
COURT OF JUSTICE; for magistrates and auditors of the appellate 
court, and the respective alternates, for the period beginning March 
15, 1920, and ending on the same date of 1924. The election will 
be held December 15 of the present year, according to the procedure 
set forth in law No. 403, of December 20, 1887. 


HAITI. 


The officer in charge of the RADIO STATION at Port au Prince 
announced a short time ago that the station is now ready to accept 
private messages for transmittal to all parts of the world. 

The Haitian newspapermen have founded a PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION under the name of Association des Journalistes haitiens; at a 
meeting held on June 5, a by-law was adopted for the new organiza- 
tion. 

According to press information the BLUE BOOK OF HAITI 
will be published in July. This book, which will have more than 
300 pages and be profusely illustrated, will contain detailed infor- 
mation on Haiti, its agriculture, industry, commerce, etc. 

The President of the Republic has named M. A. C. Sansaricq to 
succeed M. Légitime as COUNCILLOR OF STATE in view of the 
resignation of the latter. 

HONDURAS. 


The President of the Republic has authorized the issuance of 
POSTAGE STAMPS for the four years 1919-1923, of the following 
denominations: 2,000,000 1-cent stamps; 2,000,000 2-cent; 600,000 
6-cent; 640,000 10-cent; 400,000 15-cent; 200,000 20-cent; 50,000 
50-cent; and 250,000 $1 stamps. 


MEXICO. 


Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles was appointed SECRETARY OF 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE by the President of the Republic 
and took the oath of office May 21, 1919. 

Sres. Licenciados Antonio Alcocer, Benito D. Flores, Enrique 
Moreno, Adolfo Arias, José M. Mena, Agustin Urdapilleta, Patricio 
Sabido, Ignacio Norris, A. M. Gonzflez and Ernesto Garza Pérez 
were elected MAGISTRATES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
JUSTICE in the regular session of the legislative chambers on May 
21, 1919. 
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The National Government has passed preliminary laws with regard 
to the establishment of stations in the principal ports of the Gulf 
and the Pacific, from which the coasts will be guarded by HYDRO- 
PLANES. 

Recently GIGANTIC FOSSILS have been discovered in Moncloca, 
State of Coahuila, which will be taken to the paleontological museum 
in Mexico City. 

The Private Charities Association of Mexico has been endowed 
with a LEGACY OF 3,000,000 pesos by Sefior Alberto Parres, who 
died in Paris some time ago. The property representing this sum 
consists of rural and urban estates in the State of Mexico. 

Dr. Don Enrique Sanchez Paredes was consecrated ARCHBISHOP 
OF THE CITY OF PUEBLA on June 8, 1919, following his nomina- 
tion by His Holiness Pope Benedict XV. Monseigneur Sanchez 
Paredes is the twenty-ninth among the canons of Puebla to arrive at 
the dignity of prince of the church, the seventh to occupy the epis- 
copal chair of Puebla, and the third born within the State to be 
made archbishop. 

On May 28 of this year a LABORERS’ CONGRESS was held in 
Saltillo, at which all the unions in the Republic were represented. 


NICARAGUA. 


Sefior Trinidad Lacayo has been appointed NICARAGUAN 
CONSUL to Los Angeles, Calif., by the President of the Republic. 

Since the wireless apparatus in the Marte field of Managua is not 
sufficiently strong to meet their needs, the United States Marine 
Corps has petitioned the United States to establish a high power 
RADIO TELEGRAPH STATION there, by which direct commu- 
nication with Panama may be had. 

The LABORERS’ UNIONS of the Republic, have consolidated 
under the name of “Central de Obreros’”’ with headquarters at Leén 
and branches in Chinandega, Chichigalpa, Managua, Masaya, Nan- 
daime, and Granada. 

The minister of industry has contracted for the improvement of 
the NATIONAL PALACE in Managua and the decoration of the 
salons of the national congress, both works to be completed by the 
end of the year 1920. 

PANAMA. 


The President has appointed a COMMITTEE OF LEGAL 
ADVISERS, in connection with the secretaryship of foreign rela- 
tions, composed of the following: Sres. Horacio F. Alfaro, Harmodio 
Arias, Francisco Fil6, Narciso Garay, Gregorio Miré, and Eusebio 
A. Morales, to which the secretaryship may report concerning 
matters believed advisable to investigate. The committee is to 
present a detailed report concerning the various questions placed 
before it in as short a time as possible. 
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By a law of March 20, 1919, the national assembly approves of 
the establishment of a PENAL COLONY ON COIBA ISLAND, as 
proposed in law 41 of 1912, and authorizes the President to proceed 
as fast as the condition of the treasury may permit to the organiza- 
tion, establishment, and administration of the colony and the de- 
velopment of its agricultural industries at the expense of and for the 
benefit of the nation. The executive is empowered also to introduce 
in the island any industrial enterprises that employ or involve the 
refining of natural and agricultural products grown on the island. 

On August 15 of this year the CITY OF PANAMA will celebrate 
the four hundredth anniversary of its founding by Pedro Arias 
Davila. 

PARAGUAY. 


The owners and directors of the leading commercial and indus- 
trial firms of Asuncion have agreed to adopt the ENGLISH SAB- 
BATH—that is, to grant a holiday to their employees from noon 
Saturday to the following Monday morning throughout the year, 
except in case of those whose services can not be spared by nature 
of the work conducted, in which case some other day of the week 
will be given them. 

On August 12 of this year, the anniversary of the battle of 
Piribebuy, a MONUMENT will be erected in the city bearing the 
same name, to commemorate the event among the Paraguayan 
people. 

By presidential decrees Nos. 9,393, 9,394, and 9,395 the personnel 
of war officials, officers, and military employees of the NATIONAL 
ARMY is arranged, the army and navy placed on a peace basis, 
and the armed forces of the Republic distributed. 

Under the presidency of the minister of justice and public instruc- 
tion an ATHLETIC FIELD constructed by the Olympia Club of 
Asuncion was opened in that city on April 13, 1919. 


SALVADOR. 


Drs. José Antonio Rodriguez and Manuel I. Morales have been 
appointed, respectively, MINISTERS of Salvador near the Govern- 
ments of Guatemala and Honduras. 

During the latter part of April last the STATUE of Dr. Antonio 
Rosales, which is soon to be erected in San Miguel in Rosales Park, 
was received, 

Drs. Leonardo Lope and Felix A. Gomez, who have been elected 
JUDGES of the western court of second instance, entered upon 
the discharge of their duties on April 14 last. 

Early in May of the present year the DRAINAGE OF ILOPANGO 
LAKE was begun through a ditch constructed by the Government 
one-fourth of a kilometer long, 4 meters wide, 2} meters deep, and with 
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a grade of 24 percent. According to the reports of the engineer in 
charge of the work the escape of water during the first 24 hours was 
1,680,000 cubic meters, a volume which increased daily until the 
lake was sufficiently drained by the enlargement of the drainage 
canal, The waters of this lake border on the departments of San 
Salvador, La Paz, and Cuscatlan. The lake is 13 kilometers long 
and 10 kilometers wide, and is situated in one of the most picturesque 
spots of the Republic, at a normal altitude of 442 meters above the 
level of the ocean. It contains three small islands—namely, El 
Pato, Tecuacuil, and Las Rocas, all of which rose from the bottom 
of the lake in January, 1880. The Asiloapa, Cuajes, Apacingo, and 
Cujuapa Rivers flow into this lake. 

On May 5 last the supreme council of the RED CROSS of Salvador 
was organized with the following officers: Dr. Federico Yidice, 
president; Dr. J. Max Olano, vice president; Sefior Arturo Gonzalez, 
treasurer; Dr. Lucio Alvarenga, attorney; and Dr. Eduardo Alvarez, 
secretary. 

URUGUAY. 


The president has appointed a commission, consisting of the gen- 
eral auditor of the Nation, the administrator of the national printing 
office, and the inspector general of finance, to decide upon the utility 
of OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS now issued by the Government and 


to suggest such changes as it may deem expedient. 

A resolution of the minister of war, dated April 9 last, approves the 
proposed rules and regulations for MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 
formulated by the chief architect of that office, and which were 
printed in the Official Gazette of April 21 last. 

A committee has been appointed to study, prepare, and submit to 
the consideration of the department of industries a plan modifying 
the NATIONAL PRINTING OFFICE, including the location and 
construction of a new building, the purchase of modern machinery, an 
expense budget, and such other data as it may deem advisable to 
collect. 

The Senate and House of Representatives, assembled in general 
session, decreed May 2 a NATIONAL HOLIDAY in honor of Spain. 

On May 2 last the executive power issued a decree regulating the 
law of February 26, 1919, concerning the SANITATION OF INTE- 
RIOR CITIES. 

On May 18 of the present year the inauguration of the SECOND 
AMERICAN CHILDREN’S CONGRESS was opened by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. The presidents of all of the Republics sending 
delegates were made honorary presidents of the congress. 

An executive decree of May 9 places under the authority of the de- 
partment of public instruction the NATIONAL CENTENARY COM- 
MISSION OF THE BATTLE OF LAS PIEDRAS charged with the 
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erection of a monument in honor of Gen. José Artigas, in accordance 
with the laws of July 5, 1883, March 23, 1906, and July 9, 1909. 


VENEZUELA. 


As required by the constitution of Venezuela, the NATIONAL 
CONGRESS assembled in the city of Caracas in regular session on 
April 19 last. The election of officers resulted as follows: Dr. Pedro 
M. Arcaya, president of the senate, and Dr. Adolfo Bueno, speaker of 
the house. The Provisional President of the Republic read an inter- 
esting message to the congress, in which he gave an account of the 
acts of the administration during the past year. 

Arbor day in the city of Bolivar was celebrated on May 25 last by 
the opening of a NEW AVENUE constructed by the Government, 
and the christening of same “ Dallacosta Avenue,” in honor of Juan 
Bautista Dallacosta, one of the most able, patriotic, and distinguished 
benefactors of that city. 


of Reg » = 


f  SUBIEC MATTER OF = REPORTS, 


Subject. 








ARGENTINA. 


Development of aviation in Argentina Feb. W. Henry Robertson, consu, 
general at Buenos Aires. 
The Institution of Engineers of the River Plate Mar. Do. 
Importation of automobiles into Argentina Mar. 25 Do. 
Prevailing marine freights from Buenos Aires to American and ar. 26 Do. 
other principal primary market ports. 
Taximeters—schedule of taxicab rates in Buenos Aires onl Do. 
Projected macadamized highways between Buenos Aires and “a Do. 
Bahia Blanca. 
Imports of laundry soap for five years, 1910-1916 
Exports of crude tartar or wine lees, 1913-1916 y. 
Cost of living for Argentine working classes.....................- | J 
Exports of borax from Argentina 


BOLIVIA. 


Congestion of American merchandise in Mollendo, Peru, destined .: Ross Hazeltine, consul at La 
for Bolivia. Paz. 
BRAZIL. 


Coal—kind used, duty, prices, etc ar. A. T. Haeberle, consul at 
Pernambuco. é 
Heavy rains and inundations in Brazil ‘ Augustus I. Hasskarl, vice 

consul at Rio de Janeiro. 
Peintenty report of the foreign trade of Brazil during the year Do. 


The textile industry in Brazil 

Registration of trade-marks in Brazil 

Exportation of pine wood from Brazil to Uruguay and Argentina .-} 

SD ir CRINGE DMD ccc cncccccccccccsvenveccescceesines ..do 

Statement of Banco Vitalicio for year 1918....................... : ..do 

The centenary of the independence of Brazil do 

The hookworm in Brazil and rural sanitation in the suburbs of | Apr. 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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Subject. 


| Date. 





BRAZIL—continued. 
Exports of crude rubber, all kinds, for March, 1919 


American press servicein Brazil 

Exportation of manganese for first two months of the years 1913 
to 1919. 

Workingmen’s compensation law 

Sheep and goat raising in Brazil 


Brazil opens a credit to assist in the development of her fisheries.|.. . 


Brazilian Government requisitions the Itajahy-Blumenau River 
Steamship Co. 
Stock raisers in State of Sao Paulo 


Foreign loans in Brazil 
Statistics regarding deaths in Bahia 


Market for thoroughbred cattle in State of Rio Grande do Sul... 
Expositions to be held at Rio de Janeiro 
CHILE, 


Branch of the Jugo-Slav Bank of Punta Arenas to be established 
at Antofagasta. 

Summary of business conditions in district 

Docking and terminal facilities on west coast 

Automobiles, duties, licenses, etc 


Regarding the market for American fresh fruits 
COLOMBIA, 
Reported telephone extension project 


Project of railroad in Colombia 

Desirability of opening mouth of Magdalena River. ... 
Telephone statistics 

Contemplated improvements 

Opportunities for use of motor boats 


Foreign population of Cartagena 
Market for fireworks 


Territorial divisions and population of the Department of Bolivar,| M 


1918. 
Bad building and the dredging of rivers in the Department of 
olivar. 
General commercial information 


COSTA RICA, 


Stock raising in Costa Rica 


Market for canned meats 
Monthly report of commerce and industries, March... . 
Automobile industry 


Imports of chemicals into Cuba for 1917 

Paper importation in 1918 

Market for paper in district 

Dairy machinery 

New marble-cutting works established on Isle of Pines 


List of foodstuffs imported into Cardenas in 1917 and values 
Market for bicycles 
— for pprmeneel ap 

uggestions re; co 

Continent. — 
Market for shoes for horses and mules 
Market for saddles in eastern Cuba 
Market for baled tin cans 

rket for cleaners’ and dyers’ 

Market for fireworks 
Market for baled tin cans and for preserves,jams, and jellies 
Maps of automobile roads in Cuba 


Geo. H. Pickerell, consul at 
‘ara. 

Augustus I. Hasskarl. 
Do. 








| Chas. L. Hoover, consul at 
Sao Paulo. 

Augustus I. Hasskarl. 

Edward Higgins, consul at 


Bahia. 

Samuel T. Lee, consul at 
Porto Alegre. 

Augustus I. Hasskarl 


Arnold A. McKay, consul at 
Ampetegeata. 
0. 


Do. 
Thomas W. Voetter, consul 
“ee. 
0. 


Claude E. Guyant, consul at 
Barranquilla. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
S. J. Fletcher, vice consul at 
Cartagena. 


Do. 
Claude E. Guyant. 
8. J. Fletcher. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Benjamin F. Chase, consul at 
San Jose. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


H. W. Harris, consul general 
at Habana. 

Charles 8. Winans, consul at 
Cienfuegus. 

Geo. A. Makinson, consul at 
Cardenas. 

John L. Griffith, consul at 


tiago. 
Wm. Bardel, consul at Nu- 
eva Gerona. 
Geo. A. Makinson. 
Charles 8. Winans. 


Do. 
H. C. von Struve, consul at 
abana. 
H. W. Harris. 
John L. Griffith. 
Charles S. Winans. 
0. 
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Date. 


Author. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, 


| 
Subject. | 
| 


Hardwood and dyewood resources of the country 
Poor prospects of tobacco crop, 1919 . . 


The cacao crop for 1919 

re a 

Lands for tobacco and cattle raising 

ae, EE re EE IND WENO csewsnccescesceswecsvccesseens 
Cattle slaughtering and beef packing in district 

Railway project for Santo Domingo 

Proposed highway from Puerto Plata to Santiago. 

Market for office, school, and theater furniture 

Opportunities for sale of fruit trees and other nursery products. . 





ECUADOR, 


Acuador as a market for cotton sacks.....................---+++- | Mar. 
| 


Egriculture in Province of Manavi, Ecuador. ................--- Apr. 
Report on commerce and industries of Guayaquil, _ eae “|. 
SEY RUE I, BED snccasiessennascveusseesecccasencs 


GUATEMALA. 
Opportunities for capital and employment in Guatemala 


Guatemalan railway 
Leading importers of Guatemala and lines of business. 


HONDURAS. 
Products available for canning in the Bay Islands............... 


Opportunity forsale of fruit trees and other nursery products. ...| May 
Market for cleaners’ and dyers’ machinery 


MEXICO. 
Sale of laundry soap in district 
Modification of Mexican custom tariff by presidential decree 


Exportation of henequenfrom Yucatan for 1918 
Revision of railway frieght tariffs................csceccccccccccee 


Special delivery mail service 

Communication between Tequila and El Salvador 
American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
Annual report of consular district for 1918 


Improvement in waterworks system in Ciudad Juarez 
Agricultural conditions in Ciudad Juarez district 
Annual report for 1918 


Portuguese colonists in Mexico 
Mexican trade with Belgium 
Operations renewed at steel plant at Monterey 


Corn production and prices for 1918 
Reopening of the banana trade in district 


Foreign corporation in Mexico 
Automobiles 


List of hotels 

Exports from Mexico for 1918 

Mexican commercial mission to the United States. 
Cc lothing factory in C iudad Juarez 


1919. 
Feb. 24 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May : 


Chas. N 


| Edward A. 


Clement S. Edwards, consul 
at Santo a on rtng 
A. Bickers, consul at 
Puerto Plata. 


Cc lement S . Edwards. 
W.A. Bickers. 

Do. 

Do. 


Frederic W. Goding, consut 
at Guayaquil. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


E. M. Lawton, consul at 
Guatemala. 
Do. 


Do. 


. Willard, consul at 
Ceiba. 

Do. 

Do. 


Dow, consul at 


Ciudad Juarez. 


| Joseph W. Rowe, vice consul 


| Chas. 


Do. 
| Randolph 


at Mexico City. 


0. 
H. Cunningham, vice 
consul at Mexico City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Joseph W. Rowe. 
Philip C. Hanna, consul at 
Monterey. 
Edward E. Dow. 


Robertson, vice 
consul at Nuevo Laredo. 


| Chas. H. Cunningham. 


Do. jes 
Thomas Dickinson, 
consul at Monterey. 


vice 


5 | Chas. H. Cunningham. 


| Thomas W. Bowman, consul 


at Frontera. 


| Chas. H. Cunningham. 


| Gaylard 


Edward A. Dow. 

Marsh, consul at 
Progreso. 

I. Gaylard Marsh. 

Chas. H. Cunningham. 


7 | Do. 
| Edward A. Dow. 
Do. 


| A. J. MaConnico, consul at 


Corinto. 
Do. 
Do. 





SUBJECT MATTER IN CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Report Received to July 1, 1919—Continued. 





Subject. 


PANAMA, 


Export and import commission houses 


Report on commerce and industries for March, 1919. ............| Apr. 


Report on commerce and industries for April, 1919. ............. May 
Duties on soaps --| May 
Market for fireworks .-| May 
To manufacture piano framesin Colon May 


First bonded warehouse in Colon 
PARAGUAY. 
The market for rope and twines........ eidiacticdsshanenenateows 
a ceuniecubnwabsaveancbena 
The use of taximetersin Paraguay 
Report on commerce and industries for February, 1919 
Possible market for motor trucks 
Marketin Paraguay forstarch and edible oils 


PERU. 


PRIREy CURRIN ORIN es oo nn ic cee cece cccwcsccesoncsscses Apr. 


Cultivation and classification of Peruvian cotton. .... Sater Apr. 
Annual report of the Lima Light, Power & Tramway Co.. 

New wireless station at Eten 

High cost of living in Peru 


URUGUAY. 


Institution of Fisheries inaugurate cold storage and ice plant... | Mar. 


Budget for Uruguayan Asistencia Publica 

Commercial congress at Montevideo 

Duties of the bureau oflabor 

Child care in Uruguay 

Liga de Defensa Comercial extends activities.................... 
Privileges granted for the manufacture of tiles 


Patent privileges in Uruguay a ee 
Statement of Banco de la Republica Oriental del Uruguay to | Mar. ; 


Feb. 28, 1919. 


VENEZUELA. 


Venezuelan traffic and revenues for 1918....................+---- Mar. 


Outlook for Venezuelan foreign trade........................---- Mar. 


Reduction in foreign-owned public debt of Venezuela .do 


Comment on errors in regard to Venezuela.................--..-. Apr. 


Conversations with business men 


Commerce and industries of consular district for 1918............ A pr. 29 


me Hour trade 62 Piette CONGO... . .ccccccceccccvesccccccccccese Apr. 


Bags and bagging in Puerto Cabello 


May 
Decrees of May 10 and May 12—Changes in tariff classifications... May 


Reorganization of the Caracas Chamber of Commerce 


Author. 


Alban G. Snyder, consul 
general at Panama. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Julius D. Dreher, consul at 

Colon. 

Do. 


7 | Henry H. Balch, consul at 


Asuncion. 


. |. William W. Handley, consul 


general at Lima. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


| William Dawson, consul at 


Montevideo. 


Homer Brett, consul at La 


Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 








{ Publications added to the Columbus Memorial Library during June, 1919.) 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Anuario del comercio exterior de la Reptblica Argentina. Afio 1916. Buenos 
Aires, L. J. Rosso y Cfa., 1918. xxxi, 563 p. (Publicacién de la Direccién 
General de Estadistica.) ° 

Business conditions in Argentina. Report No. 144. Ernesto Torquist & Co. (Limi- 
tada), Buenos Aires, April 30,1919. 2lp. 4°. 

Cartillas agricolas para uso de las colonias Ne agricultura y escuelas secundarias. 
Por Juan F. Baldassarre, Botdnica agricola, 1* parte. Buenos Aires, Talleres 
Graficos del Ministerio de Agricultura, 1919. illus. 59 (2) p. 8°. 

Estadistica comercial e industrial de la Republica Argentina. Boletin No. 27. 
Sociedades andnimas. Buenos Aires, Talleres Graficos del Ministerio de Agri- 
cultura de la Nacién, 1919. 21 p. 4°. 

La Fiestade la Raza. Resefia de los actos realizados en Rio IV., el dia 12 de octubre 
de 1918, celebrado el fausto acontecimiento de haber sido declarado ‘‘feriado” 
dicho dia por los gobiernos Argentino y Espajiol. [Buenos Aires], Imp. “El 
Nivel,” 1918. 62p. 8°. 

Gufa telefénica de la red- general, Mayo, 1919. United River Plate Telephone Co. 
(Ltd.) (Compafifa Umién Telefénica). Buenos Aires, 1919. Talleres Graficos 
Cia. Gral de Fésforos. 344 p. 4°. 

Labor dispersa e inédita (surcos y semillas escolares). [Por] J. B. Zubiaur. Buenos 
Aires, Talleres GrAficos de Juan Perrotti, 1916. xxi, 349 p. 8°. 

La obra cultural del Dr. Zubiaur (sinopsis). [Por] Tom4s L.Garrone. Buenos Aires, 
Imprenta ‘‘Damiano,’’ 1916. 117 p. 8°. 


BOLIVIA. 
Tacna, Arica y Cobija. P&ginas histéricas. 2a edicién. ye José M. Baldivia 


G., La Paz, Lit. e Imp. ‘‘Moderna,’”’ 1919. 145, ii p. 


BRAZIL, 


Commercio exterior do Brasil. (Resumo por mercadorias.) Movimento Bancario. 
Movimento maritimo. De Janeiro a Dezembro de 1917 e 1918. Rio de Janeiro, 
1919. 146 p. 8°. 

Directoria do servico de povoamento. Alteracgdes introduzidas no decreto n. 9081, 
de 3 de novembro de 1911, que deu novo regulamento ao servico de povoamento. 
Decreto n. 9214, de 15 de dezembro de 1911, que regulamentou © servico de 
localisacio de trabalhadores nacionaes. Rio de Janeiro, Imprenta Nacional, 
1918. 15 p. 8° 

Discurso peaberide na inauguracio do edificio de associacio cristi de estudantes. 
Rua Alexandre Herculano Coimbra, em 20 de junho de 1918. Pelo Myron A. 
Clark, Porto, Tip. ‘‘ Porto Medico,’ 1919. 30 p. 12°. 

Epidemia de poliomyelite infantil em Villa Americana. Pelo Dr. Francisco de 
Salles Gomes junior. §S. Paulo, Officinas Graphicas Olegario Ribeiro, Lobato 
& Cia. (Ltd.), 1919. illus. 26 (1) p. 8°. 

O estado do Rio Grande do Sul. Monte Domecq & Cia., Barcelona, Estab. Graphico 
Thomas, 1916. pls. illus. col pls. 548 p. 4°. 

Same. In French. 584p. 4°. 

Investigacdes sobre os leites de 8. Paulo e seus arredores. Pelos pharmaceuticos 
Alfredo del Araujo Lima, Join Baptista da Rocha. Sao Paulo, Secciio de Obras 
dO Estado,” 1918. 344 p. 8°. 

Memorial sobre as installacdes Setvitestelens e outras da campajfihia Brasileira de 
tramways, Luz e Forca. Dados technicos, dados economicos, dados estatisticos, 
dados descriptivos, dados historicos. Janeiro de 1919. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. 
Jornal do Commercio, 1919. 24 p. , 

Memorias do Instituto Oswaldo Cruz. Afio 1918, Tomo X, Faciculo I. Rio de 
Janeiro, Manguinhos, 1918. pls. 93,73 p. 8°. 

Relatorio apresentado 4 assemblea geral ordinaria de 29 de marco de 1919. Com- 
panhia mercantil e industrial casa Vivaldi. Rio de Janeiro, Typ. Jornal do 
Commercio, 1919. fold. tables. 6p. 8°. 
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Relatorio 30 de margo de 1918 e 29 de marco de 1919. Companhia brasileira de 
tramways Luz e Forca. Rio de Janeiro, Jornal do Commercio, 1919. 8°. 2 
pamps. 

Relatorios dos annos de 1915, 1916 e 1917 apresentados ao Exmo. Snr. Dr. Secre- 
tario geral do estado . . . Por Epiphanio da Fonseca Doria. Rio de Janeiro, 
Typ. do Jornal do Commercio, 1918. 67 p. 8°. 


CHILE. 


Ferrocarriles de Chile 1914. Direccién de obras ptiblicas. Valparaiso, Lit. e Im- 
prenta Moderna, 1914. 52 (1) p. 8°. 

Lista de suscritores en los distritos fa ‘Concepcién, Malleco, Cautin y Chillan, 1919. 
——" Inglesa de Teléfonos. Concepcién, A. L. Murray & Co., 1919. 156 


Lista. de Ye en los distritos de Valparaiso y Aconcagua, 1919, [y] San- 
tiago, Rancagua y Melipilla, 1919. Compajifa ingieen de Teléfonos. (The Chili 
Telephone Co. , Ltd.) 2 vols. 4°. 

Neutralidad de Chile. Razones me la aconsejaron y que la justifican. Por Enrique 
Rocuant. | Valparaiso, Sociedad Imp. y Lit. Universo, 1919. fronts. port. 200 
(1) p. 8°. 

: COLOMBIA. 


Alegato de segunda instancia presentado por el apoderado de los herederos de Alger- 

non K. Johnston en el juicio ordinario que sobre mejor derecho a la posesién 
y pro oe de la mina ‘‘El Banco” les ha promovido el sefior don Antonio 

Aepri a A.como presidente de una sociedad que se titula —— de esta 
mina. [Por] Antonino Olano, Cali, Carvajal & Cia., 1919. 32 

Anuario de la Facultad de Matemiticas e sngrnne de ‘Bogoté. Atio S918, Vol. 2. 
Bogota, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 189 p. 

Tratadode prue as judiciales. Por Carlos Mopiine Silva. Tercera edicién. Bogoté, 
Casa Editorial de Arboleda & Valencia, 1919. xii, 154 p. 


COST RICA. 


Informe presentado a la c4mara de diputados. Por Anastasio Alfaro, ministro de 
instruccién ptblica. San José, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 33 p. 8°. 

Programas de educacién primaria. Escuelas urbanas, 1918. Ministerio de Instruc- 
cién Piéblica. San José, Imp. Libreria y Fotografia, Alsina, 1918. 259p. 12°. 


CUBA. 


Advertising ba in Cuba. By J. W. Sanger. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 
2 p- . (Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. Special agents series 
vo. 178 

Coleccién legislativ a, leyes, decretos y resoluciones de 1° de Enero a 31 de Marzo de 
1914. Volumen 43. Habana, Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1919. 526 ° 

Cuba. Vol. XV. Marti. Habana, Rambla, Bouza y Ca., 1919. 572 p. 8°. 

Escuela de ingenieros 5 aT y azucareros. _ de los Molinos). Habana, 
Rambla, Bouza y 1919. illus. 26 p. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 


El “ del mafz. Direccién de agricultura. Boletin No. 2. Santo Domingo, 
. Vda. Garcia, 1919. 22 p. 8°. illus. 


ECUADOR. 


Discurso pronunciado en la Iglesia Metropolitana de Quito. Por el R. P. Abel 
Devriere . . . con ocasién dél Te Deum solemne cantado en accién de gracias 
or la victoria de Francia y sus Aliadas bajo la presidencia del Ilmo. y Rmo. 

Dn. Manuel Maria Polit. Quito, de la ‘‘Prensa Catélica,” 1919. 8 p. 8°. 


HAITI. 


Un cas de plaie pénétrante de la poitrine avec paraplégie inférieure. Par le Docteur 
Frangois Dalencour. Port-au-Prince, Imp. H. Amblard, 1904. 22 p. 8°. 

De nos institutions communales; plan énéral d’ organisation. Suivi de la solution 
de questions intéressant nos municipalités. Par Franck D. Narcisse. Port-au- 
Prince, Imp. Edmond Chenet, 1919. fold. table. 90 p. 8°. 
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L’enseignement agricole. Par Frangois Dalencourt. Port-au-Prince, Imp. de 
L’Abeille, 1918. 36 p. 8°. 

La philosophie des fiévres des pays chauds. Essai d’une synthése de la pyrétologie 
tropicale. Par Le Docteur Frangois Dalencourt. Port-au-Prince, Imp. H. 
Amblard, 1907. 180, ii p. 

Questions d’hématologie. A propos des microcytes du sang. Paris, A. Maloine, 
Editeur, 1908. 8 p. 8° 

HONDURAS. 


Political exposition of Honduras. Tegucigalpa, Tip. Nacional, 1919. 14 p. 12°. 


MEXICO. 


Cantares de la aldea. Poesias. [Por] Pedro Erasmo Callorda. México, Antigua 
Imprenta de Murgufa, 1918. 88p. 12°, 

Directorio industrial del Distrito Federal. Indice alfabético y decimal de las indus- 
trias visitadas por los inspectores de la seccién de productos manufacturados 
plantas generadores de fuerza, luz y calor, durante el perfodo de julio de 1917 a 
mayo de 1918. México, Departamento de Aprovisionamientos Generales, 1919. 


105 p. 8°. 

Ideales } x la escuela moderna y bases para la apreciacién de los resultados de la ense- 
fianza en las escuelas primarias del Distrito Federal. México, Talleres Graficos 
de la Escuela Industrial de Huérfanos, 1919. 26 p. 12°. 

Informe lefdo por el C. Presidente de la Suprema Corte de Justicia de la Nacién, en 
la ultima sesién de la misma, al terminar su perfodo constitucional, el veinte de 
mayo de mil novecientos diez y nueve. México, Antigua Imprenta de Murgufa, 
1919. 47p. 8°. 

Por tierras Mejicanas. By Manuel Uribe-Troncoso. Yonkers-on-Hudson, World 
Book Co., 1919. front. illus. xv,179p. 8°. 

Reglamento para el gobierno interior del congreso general de los Estados Unidos Mexi- 
canos. México, Imprenta de la Camara de Diputados, 1918. 50 p. 12°. 

El testamento de Don Quijote. [Por] Pedro Erasmo Callorda. México, Antigua 
Imprenta de Murgufa, 1918. 94p. 12°. 


NICARAGUA, 


Memoria de hacienda y crédito piblico. Managua, Tip. Alemana de Carlos Heu- 
berger, 1916. xxiv, 588 p. 4°. 
Report of the high commission for the year 1918. Managua, 1919. 18p. 8°. 


PANAMA, 


Boletin. Direccién General de Estadistica. Seccién comercial-econémica. Segundo 
semestre de 1918. Panamdé, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 65p. 4°. (Ndmero 39.) 

Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the Canal Zone, Panama, and geo- 
logically related areas in Central America and the West Indies: The biologic 
character and geologic correlation of the sedimentary formations of Panama in 
their relation to the geologic history of Central America and the West Indies. 
By Thomas Wayland Vaughan. Washington, G. P.O., 1919. iv, 548-612 p. 8°. 
(U.S. National Museum. Bulletin 103.) 

Contributions to the geology and paleontology of the Canal Zone, Panama, and geo- 
logically related areas in Central America and the West Indies: The sedimentary 
formations of the Panama Canal Zone, with special reference to the stratigraphic 
relations of the fossiliferous beds. By Donald Francis MacDonald. Washington, 
G. P. O., 1919. iv, 525-545 p- 8°. (National Museum, Bulletin 103.) 

Memoria que presenta el secretario de Relaciones exteriores a la honorable Asamblea 
nacional en sus sesiones ordinarias de 1918. Panamé, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 
lvii, 378 p. 8°. 

Nomina de les cuerpos diplomaticos y consular extranjeros acreditados ante el gobierno 
de la repiblica de Panamé y los de ésta en el exterior. Ministerio de relaciones 
exteriores. Panam4, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 33 p. 8°. 


PARAGUAY. 


El ciudadano Paraguayo. Nociones de instruccién cfvica para las escuelas primarias 


nacionales. III grado. IV grado. V grado. Asuncién, Talleres Graficos ‘‘La 
Colmena,” 1917. 8°. 3 pamps. 
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PERU. 
Balance y cuenta general de la reptiblica de 1917. Lima, Imprenta Americana, 1918. 
678 p. 
Empresa de teléfonas Arequipa y Mollendo. Gufa de abonados en Arequipa. Octo- 
bre 1° de 1918. Arequipa, ‘Tip. CAceres, 1918. 23 p. 8° 
El genio de la lengua y de la literatura Castellana y sus caracteres en la historia in 
* telectual del Peri. Javier Pardo, Lima, Imprenta del Estado, 1918. 194p. 8° 


SALVADOR. 


La cuestién econédmica. Contribucién al estudio de la reforma monetaria en El Sal- 
vador. Por el Dr. Lucio Quifiénez. San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 
154 p. 8°. 

Rapidos Scouting sobre las relaciones entre los Estados Unidos del Norte y El Salvador. 
(Trabajo escrito a solicitud del New York Commercial). [Por] Carlos Meléndez. 
San Salvador, Imprenta Nacional, 95 p. 4°. (Text in Spanish and English.) 


UNITED STATES. 


Annual report for the 2 ended June 30, 1918. The American Red Cross, 174 p. 8°. 

Baltimore, Maryland E. U. de Norte América y la América Latina. Publicado por 
James H. Preston, ioe de la ciudad y la junta financiera de ~ 4 municipalidad. 
Casa del Gobierno Municipal, Baltimore, Md. illus. 45 

ae md of petroleum and allied substances in 1916. By E. H. Burroughs. 

Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 159 p. 8°. (Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 165.) 

Catalogue of the Carnegie library school, nineteenth year sna = Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie Library, 1919. front. pls. illus. fold. table. 

Chemicals and allied products used in the United States imports 4 quantities, values, 
and countries of origin during the fiscal year 1913-14 and statistics of domestic 
production. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 194 p. 8°. (Bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce. Misc ellaneous series No. 82.) 


Educational activities in the National City Bank of New York. For the year 1917- 
1918. 19p. 8°. 


Fifth annual report of the Federal Reserve Board covering operations for the year 
2. 


1918. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. iv, 913 p. 
Manila daily bulletin 1900-1919. Anniversary number. Manila, February, 1919. 
illus. 160p. 4° 


Register of the Department of State. December 23, 1918. Washington, G. P. O., 
1919. 284 

Regulation 45 isting to the income tax and war profits and excess profits tax under 
the revenue act of 1918. Washington, G. P. O., 1919. 306 p. 

Select list of references on economic reconstruction including reports ‘of the British 
ministry of reconstruction. Compiled under the direction of Herman H 
Meyer. Library of Congress. Washington, G. P.O., 1919. 47 p. 8°. 

Statistical abstract of the United States 1918. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Washington, G. P.O., 1919. xvi, 881 

Thirty-fifth annual report of the ‘United States Civil Service Commission for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918. Washington, G. P.O., 1918. xxxi, 244 p. 8°. 

Trade of the United States with the W orld, 1917-1918. Part 2 —Exports, of mer- 
chandise from the United States by countries and principal articles, during the 
years ending June 30, 1917 and 1918. Washington, G. P.O.,1919. 346 p. 8°. 


(Bureau of Foreign ‘and Domestic Commerce. Miscellaneous series No. 78. 
Price 25 cents.) 


URUGUAY. 


Anales de Instruccién Primaria. Afio XV-XVI, Tomo XV—Nos. 1-12. Julio de 
1917-Junio de 1918. Inspeccién Nacional de I. Primaria. Direccién General 
de I. Primaria. Montevideo, Imprenta ‘‘E] Siglo Ilustrado,’’ 1918. 848 p. 8°. 

Consejo nacional de higiene. Recoplacién de leyes, decretos, reglamentos, orde- 
nanzas y resoluciones de c4racter sanitario. {ontevideo, Tmp. El Siglo Ilus- 
trado, 1918. 719 p. 8°. 

Datos estadisticos sobre el movimiento del Puerto de Montevideo en el afio 1918. 
Administracién nacional del puerto. Oficina de trafico. [Montevideo], 1919. 
52p. 4°. 

Diario ys sesiones de H. Camara de Representantes, sesiones extraordinarias. 
Tomo 251, del 20 de Julio al 21 de Septiembre de 1916. Tomo 264, Julio 10 4 
Julio 15 de 1918. Tomo 265, Septiembre 25 4 Octobre 24 de 1918. 3 vols. 4°. 
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Impuestos al mayor valor de la propiedad inmueble. Su aplicacién en la Reptblica 
Argentina, por Teodoro Becu. Buenos Aires, Imprenta ‘“‘Alsina,’’ 1914. 363 
8°. 


Memoria correspondiente al afio 1917. Por M. A. Lamme, Director. Instituto de 
Geologia y Perforaciones. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1919. 20 p. 8°. 

Memoria del Ministerio de Instruccién Publica correspondiente al perfodo Noviembre 
1916 a Febrero 1918. Presentada a la H. Asamblen General por el Dr. Rodolfo 
Mezzera. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. xxv, 878 

Morbosidad y mortalidad infecto-contagiosas en la Repiblica Oriental del Uruguay 

‘ afios 1913-14-15-16. Dr. Alfredo Vidal y Fuentes, Presidente del Consejo 

Nacional de Higiene. Montevideo, Talleres Graficos A. Barreiro y Ramos, 1918. 
577 (1) p. 4°. 

Observaci6n del eclipse anular del 3 diciembre de 1918 en Montevideo. [Por] José 
Llambias de Olivar. Montevideo, Talleres de ‘‘La Buena Prensa,” 1919. 26 

Versién oficial de la sesién extraordinaria celebrada el dia 12 de noviembre de 1918, 
con motivo de la firma del armisticio en la guerra Europea. H. CAémara de 
Senadores. Montevideo, Imprenta Nacional, 1918. 40 p. 8°. 


VENEZUELA. 


Aritmética elemental intuitiva y praictica para el uso de nifios del primer grado. 
Por Alejandro Fuenmayor. Caracas, Imprenta Bolfvar, 1917. 108 p. 8°. 
Compilacién de varias leyes y reglamentos. dicién oficial. Caracas, Lit. del Comer- 

cio, 1919. 21lp. 8°. 

Cuenta general de rentas y gastos ptiblicos. Cuenta de gastos del departamento de 
hacienda y cuenta de bienes nacionales correspondientes al afio econdmico de 
1917 a 1918. Estados provisionales en el semestre de Julio a Diciembre de 1918. 
Caracas, Tip. Americana, 1919. clxlv, 333 p. 4°. 

Estadistica mercantil y maritima. Semestre de Enero a Junio de 1918. Carac as, 
Empresa El Cojo, 1919. 113 p. 4°. (Publicacién del Ministerio de Hacienda.) 

Lecciones elementales de lenguaje y moral. Para los nifios que cursan el primer afio 
de la ensefianza ——— en las escuelas federales de la reptiblica. Segunda 
edicién. [Por] Alejandro Fuenmayor. Maracaibo, Hermanos Nelloso Rossell. 
86 . 

Memoria de hacienda presentada al Congreso Nacional en sus sesiones de 1919. Con- 
tiente la actuacién del despacho en el afio civil de 1918. Caracas, Tip. Empresa 
El Cojo, 1919. cxxxix, 694 p. 4°. 

Nociones de historia patria para uso de la escuela primaria elemental. (Libro de] 
discfpulo.) Por Alejandro Fuenmayor. Segunda edicién. Caracas, Imprenta 
Nueva, 1918. 149 p. 8°. 

Novisimo libro primario de lectura y escritura simultaneas. Segunda edicién. ow 
caibo, Hermanos Belloso Rossell, 1918. ilus. 64p. 8°. 


GENERAL BOOKS. 


Annual register; a review of public events at home and abroad for the year 1918. 
New Series. London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1919. xii, 321,229 p. 8°. 
Annual report of the corporation of the International Institute for Girls in Spain, 1918, 

Boston. front. port. 37 p. 12°. 
An elementary Spanish grammar. By B. Sanin Cano. Oxford, At the Clarendon 
Press, 1918. vii, 342 p. 8° 
Elementos de ag Griega aplicados al estudio de la lengua Castellana. Por P. 
Biolley. Paris, 1898. 114 .. 8° 
Ensayos internacionalista III. La Liga de las naciones Bolfvar—Napoleon—Wilson, 
1 — Monroe. Por Arturo Quijano. Bogoté, Imp. Nacional, 1919. 32 


The Recess war and Pan Americanism. By Rémulo 8S. Naén. New York, Ameri- 
can Association for International Conciliation, 1919. 19 p. 12°. 

Instruction book for export packing of engineer material. Engineer Corps U. 8. 
Ammy. (no imprint.) 61 _. 

Osborn’s list of cl <o in the United States and foreign countries 1919. Published 
annually in April Vol. XVII, New York, Publisher: Alfred F. Osborn, 1919. 


Re. &. 
Cov 
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